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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


It is common knowledge that the educational opportunities af- 
forded the rural youth of this country are much inferior to those af- 
forded children in most urban communities. In general, in rural 
areas the school term is shorter, teachers are inadequately pre- 
pared and poorly paid, the instructional content is often narrow and 
formal, library facilities are poor or do not exist at all, and super- 
vision is ineffective if not altogether perfunctory. There are, of 
course, many rural schools which are exceptions to the foregoing 
statement, but the fact is patent, nevertheless, that in rural areas 
generally there is a widespread denial of educational opportunity. 
Evidence of a denial of opportunity is found in a report on the ex- 
penditures per pupil in a group of typical urban and rural schools for 
1933-34 which was prepared by Lester B. Herlihy, of the Statistical 
Division of the United States Office of Education, and published in 
the June, 1936, number of School Life. In the country as a whole 
total current expenses per pupil were exactly twice as great in urban 
as in rural schools. Clearly, the inefficiencies of rural schools are 
chargeable in no small measure to inadequacy of financial support. 
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But why, one may ask, do rural people provide such meager sup- 
port for their schools? The answer to this question is clear and entire- 
ly convincing.’ (1) The supporting adult group in the rural popula- 
tion, and especially in the rural-farm population, is carrying a burden 
of child care and education far in excess of that carried by the sup- 
porting adult group in towns and cities. (2) The income of the rural 
population in relation to the number of children to be educated is 
far less than the income of the urban population. 

The following table reveals the striking imbalance in the distribu- 
tion of the child population as between rural and urban communities. 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN FIVE TO SEVENTEEN YEARS OF AGE TO 

EACH THOUSAND ADULTS TWENTY TO SIXTY-FOUR YEARS 


OF AGE IN GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1930. 


Ratio OF CHILDREN 5-17 TO ADULTS 20-64 


Rural- Cities 
Non- Urban of Entire 
Farm Areas 100,000 | Region 
Areas or More 


REGION 


Rural- 
Farm 
Areas 


Southeast........ 791 558 408 363 603 
Southwest........ 720 519 396 350 537 
Northwest........ 612 479 398 364 496 
Northeast. ....... 590 498 389 364 420 
Middle States... .. 578 460 368 346 423 


491 385 298 266 337 


In general, throughout the United States the ratio of children of 
school age to the supporting adult group increases as the size of the 
community decreases. In all sections, in cities of 100,000 or more, 
the supporting adult group has to provide for the education of a rela- 
tively small number of children. Similarly, for urban communities 
as a Class, the school population is relatively small, and again there 
is a striking uniformity among regions. In communities classified as 
rural-non-farm, that is, in villages and towns having populations of 
less than 2,500, the ratio of children of school age to adults is mark- 
edly greater than the ratio in urban communities and very much 


« The statements on the differences in the urban and the rural populations which 
appear in the remainder of this article are based on unpublished evidence gathered by 
the editor. a 
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greater than the ratio in the large cities. It is, however, the rural- 
farm population that is carrying a burden of children of school age 
out of all proportion to the burden carried in other types of com- 
munities. In two regions, the Northeast and the Northwest, the 
number of children of elementary-school age per adult is nearly twice 
as great in the farm population as in cities of 100,000 or more. In 
two other regions, the Southeast and the Southwest, the number is 
twice as great, and in these two regions the same is true with respect 
to children of high-school age as well. In every region of the United 
States the ratio of children of school age to the supporting group is 
markedly greater in both the rural-farm and the rural-non-farm 
populations than the ratio in urban communities as a class and very 
much greater than the ratio in the large cities. In the Southeast, for 
example, for every 100 city children of school age there are 219 
rural-farm children and 154 rural-non-farm children of school age. 
The educational load of the farm population in the Southeast and 
the Southwest is relatively greater than that of other regions, and 
yet, without exception, the rural-farm and the rural-non-farm popu- 
lations carry an educational load far in excess of that carried by 
urban communities. 

Data are not available to show the differences in rural and urban 
income, but they are available to show the differences in the income 
of the rural-farm and rural-non-farm populations. In every region the 
per capita income of the rural-farm population is far below that of the 
rural-non-farm population. For the country as a whole, the per 
capita personal income of the rural-farm population is only one- 
third that of the rural-non-farm population. As a result of the rela- 
tively low income in the rural-farm population generally and of the 
relatively large number of children, the income per child of school 
age in the rural-farm population is extremely low. With 9 per cent 
of the nation’s income, the rural-farm population is faced with the 
difficult task of educating 30 per cent of the nation’s children. In 
1930, in every region except the Far West, income per child of school 
age was less than half as great in the rural-farm as in the rural-non- 
farm population. In the Middle States and in the Southeast, income 
per child was more than four times as great in the rural-non-farm 
population as in the rural-farm population, and in the Northeast 
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and the Southwest it was more than three times as great. The rural- 
farm population of the Southeast, however, by all odds, carries the 
heaviest burden of child care in proportion to its economic resources. 
With only 2 per cent of the nation’s income, the rural-farm popula- 
tion of the southeastern states must care for and educate, however 
imperfectly, 13 per cent of the nation’s children. 

The meager educational opportunities which characterize large 
portions of rural America constitute a challenge to educational 
statesmanship. In a country that takes pride in its democratic school 
system, opportunity for anything more than a meager and formal 
schooling is conditioned for millions of children by mere accident of 
birth. Nearly a century ago Horace Mann, when he insisted that, 
above all other devices of human origin, the public school is the great 
equalizer of the condition of men, voiced the deep-seated and contin- 
uing conviction of the common man in America. There is grave dan- 
ger today that the public school may become an instrument for cre- 
ating those very inequalities which it was established to reduce. 
Such will, in fact, be the case if children who happen to be born in 
communities of wealth and culture are provided with rich and vital- 
izing educational experiences while children born in communities of 
limited economic resources are denied anything more than a meager 
schooling of a formal type. 

In view of the pressing need of improvement in both the quality 
and the quantity of rural education, it is a most happy circumstance 
that the Julius Rosenwald Fund announces that henceforth it will 
devote its energies primarily to the improvement of rural schools. 
As heretofore, it will concentrate its efforts in the South, but its ac- 
tivities will concern rural schools generally, regardless of race. The 
Rosenwald Fund’s new program is briefly described as follows: 

It is clear that the huge and intricate system of public schools cannot be 
transformed by any panacea. The Julius Rosenwald Fund has not undertaken 
any educational revolution. We have begun tentatively and cautiously what we 
call an Exploration into Rural Education. We are doing just that: exploring the 
field. We are re-acquainting ourselves intensively and exhaustively with the rural 
scene, and in co-operation with the public-school authorities of several southern 
states we are trying out experiments in various types of school work. From 
time to time we hope to make suggestions either general or detailed. .... These 
we make not as dicta but for the purpose of provoking discussion and experimen- 
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tation which may result ultimately in finding some of the answers. From time to 
time we shall experiment under the direction of our own personnel in new types 
of courses, in fresh materials of instruction, in untraditional methods of or- 
ganizing study, and ultimately in methods of preparing teachers. We shall re- 
port frequently on the things we are doing and also upon ventures in rural educa- 
tion carried on in various regions of the United States and in several foreign 
countries. 

The first year of the exploration, just passed, was devoted almost exclusively 
to acquainting ourselves intimately with the southern rural scene. Eight groups 
of explorers—about half white and half colored—lived in various communities of 
Georgia, Arkansas, and Louisiana. While regarding the school as their central 
concern, these young people studied every aspect of their districts: farming and 
farm economics, the church, the homes, the social organization. It seemed to us 
that only on the foundation of exact and comprehensive knowledge of the com- 
munities which the schools are to serve and on which the schools must rely for 
support, could we begin to plan wisely for any improvement in school procedures. 

Next year we are continuing a smaller number of more systematic rural 
studies and are carrying on a number of experiments with certain public schools 
in which superior teachers have been appointed by the local authorities on our 
nomination and partly with our support. The experiments will include methods 
and scope of teaching and of school and community organization, the develop- 
ment of new texts and brochures of instruction, the use of school libraries and 
other supplementary materials. We expect to continue for some time these quiet 
studies and experiments hoping to work out really useful and feasible methods 
before attempting to apply tentative findings to a wider area. In the near fu- 
ture we hope to begin co-operation with one or more normal schools. 

If there are any special virtues to our approach to the problem, they are (1) 
that we are proceeding very slowly on the basis of firsthand study of the situa- 
tion and actual experimentation in a wide variety of settings, (2) that we are 
working with regular public schools and in direct co-operation with public- 
school authorities, (3) that the exploration is under the immediate supervision 
of a council made up of southern citizens and educational officials and of persons 
from other parts of the country who are especially interested and competent in 
education and related social problems. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 


Radio teaching in Rochester —The Board of Education of Roches- 
ter, New York, in co-operation with local radio stations, has intro- 
duced into the schools of the city an extensive program of teaching 
by radio. In a recent supplement to the News Letter (published by 
Ohio State University), Paul C. Reed describes the program in detail. 


Instruction by radio is an accepted method of teaching in the public schools 
of Rochester. All the schools have rooms equipped to receive radio broadcasts. 
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and all school radios are tuned to the two local stations . . . . several times each 
week. 

Approximately three hours and forty-five minutes of radio time are con- 
sumed weekly by the broadcasts of the Rochester School of the Air. Since the 
first programs were broadcast in February, 1933, science has been the subject 
most frequently used. Two half-hour science lessons for seventh grade and two 
fifteen-minute periods each for the sixth and eighth grade are broadcast every 
week. Not because science is better adapted to presentation by radio has it re- 
ceived such a prominent place in the schedule, but because science seemed to 
need most the advantages that radio can bring—the advantages of the master 
teacher who is specially trained and an expert in his field. 

Need has dictated the subject offerings of the Rochester School of the Air at 
all times. Where a need in some particular subject has been recognized, radio 
has been considered as a means of meeting it and has proved its value. In some 
subjects the regular testing procedure of the public schools has furnished proof 
of the merit of this mode of instruction. In others, the expressed reactions of 
pupils, teachers, and principals have been the guides and have justified the con- 
tinuation and extension of radio as a means of bringing master teachers to the 
classroom. 

The program schedule of the School of the Air for 1935-36 includes, in addi- 
tion to scientific subjects, broadcasts in English, music, art appreciation, cur- 
rent events, vocational guidance, and geography. For some subjects, broad- 
casters are found among the teaching and supervising staffs of the public schools. 
For others, assistance and co-operation are received from allied educational or- 
ganizations, such as the Public Library, the Municipal Museum, and the Civic 
Music Association. Responsibility for script-writing and the development of 
broadcasting technique rests with the performers, who have been ever alert to 
benefit from criticism and to make their broadcasting more effective. Tech- 
niques have varied with broadcasters, and as a result of experience we are not 
ready to condemn all straight talks. We do not believe that educational pro- 
grams must necessarily be dramatized and “dressed up” with music and the 
other effects that characterize commercial features presented solely for enter- 
tainment. 

Harry A. Carpenter, specialist in science for the Rochester schools, is the 
seventh-grade science broadcaster. Pupil participation in the studio with ques- 
tions and answers is characteristic of his programs. M. Elizabeth Tuttle, an 
experienced and most capable classroom teacher, gives the sixth- and eighth- 
grade science lessons as talks. The programs about books given each week by 
the staff of the public library are more varied, however, and often include drama- 
tized incidents from the books under discussion; and in the fourth-grade geog- 
raphy programs, presented by Lawrence Ross, high-school geography instructor, 
and members of the staff of the Municipal Museum, dramatization has been 
used exclusively. 
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Among the other programs listed are the art-appreciation lessons presented 
by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Cross, of the supervisory staff. This semester every lis- 
tening pupil has been provided with two lithographed prints of the broadcasts, 
each of which was specially planned and created by Mrs. Cross. ‘Affairs from 
Afar’ is the title of the weekly attempt to interpret the world’s affairs and to 
bring the most significant world-events within the interest and comprehension of 
boys and girls. The writer personally prepares and broadcasts this material. 
The eleven-program series of guidance broadcasts is offered by Francis E. Stew- 
art, guidance counselor, and has brought essential and valuable information to 
boys and girls entering high school next semester. 

In the field of music, the bi-weekly concerts of the Rochester Civic Orchestra 
have been co-operatively planned and presented by the Civic Music Association 
and the music department of the public schools. In addition to these music- 
appreciation broadcasts, successful rote singing has been conducted for second- 
graders in a nine-program series called “Let’s Sing.”’ The leader was Marion E. 
Colgan, an elementary-schocl music teacher, who planned and presented the 
programs in co-operation with Howard Hinga, music supervisor. 

The tentative plans for 1936-37 include most of the subjects that have been 
broadcast during the current year. Two changes, however, will be significant. 
Science-teaching by radio will be begun at the fourth- and fifth-grade levels, and 
more programs in English and in science will be offered for high schools. 


A study of behavior traits of kindergarten children—A recent issue 
of Pittsburgh Schools reports the findings of a survey of behavior 
traits of kindergarten pupils. The investigation was conducted by 
Elizabeth Rankin, Ella Ruth Boyce, and C. E. Manwiller, who 
served as a committee representing the kindergarten teachers of the 
city. The threefold purpose of the study is described as follows: 

(1) To look into the kindergarten and see what behavior traits are evident 
to the teacher; (2) to note changes, if possible, by means of concrete descrip- 
tions of such changes in the manifestations of these traits as the result of school 
routine or pupil-teacher or pupil-pupil relationship; and (3) to discover in an 
actual school situation as much information as possible concerning the probable 
causes of undesirable behavior traits and how to work intelligently with pupils. 

Teachers were asked to check both the desirable and the unde- 
sirable traits which they observed in each child when he entered the 
kindergarten and to record the concrete situations in which the 
traits were exhibited. The ratings of the teachers were supplemented 
by ratings of supervisors. Parents were interviewed, and physicians 
and psychologists were consulted\in an attempt to discover the causes 
of certain behavior traits. The classroom was used as a laboratory 
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in which to apply such remedies as seemed desirable and expedient. 
Pupils were rated on three different occasions, a period of time elaps- 
ing between the periods of observation. 

The observed behavior characteristics of 666 pupils were classified 
under 24 general traits, such as shyness, aggressiveness, pugnacity, 
self-reliance, and sociability. An interesting part of the study is an 
analysis of the distributions of these traits according to chronological 
age, mental age, height, weight, order of birth, education of parents, 
employment of fathers, and certain family relationships, such as 
divorce and separation of parents. Under each major behavior trait, 
such as shyness or aggressiveness, trait actions are listed in detail for 
each observation period. Causes for each behavior trait are listed as 
are also the remedies which were applied in attempting to correct un- 
desirable traits. 

Teaching local history through motion pictures——According to a re- 
port sent by Robert W. Peabody, supervising principal of the school, 
the pupils in Grade VI in the Laurel Hill Avenue Platoon School, 
Providence, Rhode Island, learned their local history last year 
through the production of a six-reel film depicting the early history 
of the state. The scenario was written by an authority on the history 
of Rhode Island, and it was checked by an official of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society. A national authority on architecture 
criticized the types of houses that were reproduced. The necessary 
funds for the production of the film were provided by the Rhode 
Island Chapter of the National Society of Colonial Dames. The 
pupils, of course, participated in securing the necessary historical 
data, in constructing scenery, in dramatization of the story, and in 
the many other activities necessary to produce the film. According 
to Mr. Peabody’s report, the project was unusually successful both 
in stimulating pupil interest and in creating desirable attitudes to- 
ward the school on the part of the community. 

An exchange of school principals between Passaic and Pasadena.— 
It has long been customary, of course, for colleges and universities to 
exchange professors. An exchange of school principals between two 
widely separated cities is, however, entirely new in public-school ad- 
ministration. Such an exchange was put into effect last year between 
E. Scott Holbeck, principal of the Woodrow Wilson Intermediate 
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School of Passaic, New Jersey, and George Hetzel, principal of the 
John Marshall Junior High School, Pasadena, California. Principal 
Holbeck, writing in a recent issue of the Sierra Educational News, re- 
ports that the experiment on his end of the line was carried out “‘with 
great success.”’ He lists a large number of general and specific ad- 
vantages of such an exchange. Principal Hetzel is equally enthusias- 
tic. In the New Jersey Educational Review he summarizes the ad- 
vantages of the plan as follows: 


1. The change of environment and the abandonment of established pro- 
cedures, together with the incidental travel experiences. This forces a re-estab- 
lishment of educational, social, and economic standards in comparison with 
those with which one is familiar. 

2. The opportunity to study the administrative organization of the board of 
education and superintendent in the exchange city. 

3. The opportunity to study the administration of the exchange principal and 
to evaluate his practices in terms of educational outcomes within the school. 
This requires a very thoughtful appraisal of the conditions in the new school and 
community. 

4. Besides the securing of many helpful suggestions from the policies of his 
predecessor, the visiting principal also contributes from his own experience 
many things that are easily adapted to the new situation—things which simply 
had not occurred to the other principal. In this way each principal profits from 
the other’s experiences—and, perhaps, mistakes. 

5. Also, in the new school one has the opportunity to observe over a long 
period the many classroom activities under the direction of a large number of 
excellent teachers. 

6. One of the finest privileges of the exchange principal is that of visiting 
many different school systems, good, bad, and indifferent, from all of which he 
learns many things that he wishes to incorporate into his own thinking and 
practice, as well as much that he realizes should be rejected. 

7. Other experiences which are pleasurable and broadening come through 
meeting a great many people and forming new friendships. 

8. Still another very significant means of growth for the exchange principal 
is in complying with the many requests from different sources for the giving of 
addresses and the writing of educational articles. These require a thoughtful 
assembly of definite and appropriate material. 

9. Of direct educational value to the writer this year are the many profession- 
al meetings attended—councils, forums, round tables, and panel discussions. 
Also, the Saturday work at Teachers College throughout the year has been most 
stimulating. 

10. Finally, and in conclusion, the writer has, from time to time, at a distance 
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of three thousand miles, given critical consideration to the John Marshall Junior 
High School, in an attempt to evaluate more wisely the administration of that 
school, so that upon returning there may be a constructive revision of former 
procedures, due to the educational advantages resulting from this exchange 
principalship. May others become interested in doing likewise. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF VISUAL EDUCATION 


The Middlesex County Supervising Principals’ Association, New 
Jersey, through its Committee on Visual Education, has prepared 
and printed a bibliography on visual education. According to the 
Foreword of the bibliography, it “is the first organized attempt to 
cover the entire field of visual instruction. The need for such a 
compilation has existed for many years, and, while the sponsors 
make no claims that this pamphlet is absolutely complete, it is as 
complete as the facilities available at Rutgers University make possi- 
ble.” The period of time covered in the bibliography is from 1928 
to 1936. Some 1,400 items are cited. The price of the bibliography 
is $2.50, and it may be secured from Arthur M. Judd, North Bruns- 
wick Township Schools, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Pupit HEALTH AND THE SCHOOL BUDGET 


There is no generally accepted policy in this country with respect 
to the school’s obligation for the health of its pupils. It is generally 
agreed, to be sure, that health education is one of the most impor- 
tant functions of the school and that the school authorities should 
at all times exercise diligence in providing a school environment as 
free from health hazards as possible; beyond that, agreement ends. 
Some maintain that the provision of certain types of remedial treat- 
ment is a basic responsibility of the school; others hold that school 
funds should not be employed to provide clinical services, that these 
services should be provided by other social agencies, and that the 
school should normally confine its activities to a program of health 
education. In an editorial in a recent number of the University of 
Michigan School of Education Bulletin, Warren E. Forsythe urges the 
acceptance of the latter point of view. 


The heaith of a child involves many questions of examinations, correction, 
treatment, habits, behaviors, information, and so on. The relation of the public 
school to these many questions needs to be determined by the administrator 
who wishes to proceed logically and intelligently. Equal attention to other so- 
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cial units as related to the health of children cannot well be ignored. In short, a 
definition of the responsibility of the school in relation to pupil health would 
seem to be in order for those in charge of the school’s program. While experi- 
ence and opinion should help determine this relationship, they are also responsi- 
ble for lack of uniformity and confusion. Many health activities have been car- 
ried on by schools which probably conformed to no clearly-thought-out policy. 
Many have no doubt been started as justifiable emergency expenditures of 
school funds, but contrary to basic school responsibility. 

No one would see children starve as long as there was a dollar in the public- 
school budget, but this hardly makes the feeding of these pupils a responsibility 
of the school board or a proper use of funds voted for its use. 

The school clinic may illustrate a common emphasis in inaugurating or carry- 
ing on school health work. The repair of teeth, the treatment of sick children, 
the occasional spasm of removal of tonsils, and the like may represent service 
which the school child needs, and justification of such activities may be claimed 
on the basis of increased learning efficiency. It may be thought advisable to 
carry out this type of program in the school or with school funds for the sake of 
its educational values. Such a program may represent the only conception of 
the school administrator as to the school’s obligation to the health of its pupils. 

Other reasons may be given for these clinical services in school, but in the 
writer’s opinion essentially clinical medical services obtainable from non-school 
agencies should not be provided from money voted for school purposes. Studies 
have shown that tooth-repair by dental clinics in schools have no effect in re- 
ducing the frequency with which decayed teeth continue to appear in later 
groups of pupils. 

To say that because of its intelligent management and general efficiency the 
school should operate these medical services, is a high compliment to the school, 
but that does not make such work a primary and essential responsibility of the 
schools. It may be desirable to vaccinate a few children before a class or even to 
take out a child’s adenoids and tonsils, as a teaching demonstration, but not as 
simple service to these treated children. Also one would approve of the con- 
trolled use of the school organization by the health officer in his work, but it 
would be hoped that the school would make full use of that situation to promote 
desirable learning by the pupils. 

The writer would define the obligation of the school for health of pupils pri- 
marily in terms of health education. This means activities and programs for 
which the schools are primarily equipped, qualified, and responsible. Programs 
of education which stress prevention, health development, and the desirability of 
securing clinical service through proper agencies should be constructive and re- 
sult in a higher standard of health in later pupils. 

Unsettled and new as is the health-education program in schools, considerable 
attention has been given by leaders and school workers to the details of content 
and teaching methods. The process of promoting the desirable learning of 
health by pupils cannot be said to have become standardized, however, and it 
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offers a most worth-while field for the classroom teacher to develop from the 
standpoint of both techniques and materials. 

The contribution which the school makes toward the health of its community 
may be a measure of its effectiveness in meeting its health obligation to pupils. 
This becomes primarily pupil health education at work and transported into 
living reality. 

A sanitary environment for the pupil is assumed and is important as much for 
its promotion of learning as for its freedom of harm to the pupil. 

The administrator of the schools will find his efforts to meet his health obli- 
gations to pupils somewhat simplified, definitely within his own field, less subject 
to outside criticism, more far-reaching in their effects, more constructive, and 
properly deserving of public-school money, if confined to what may be accepted 
as health education. 


It may not be amiss to point out in this connection that the courts 
have uniformly held that boards of education have the implied power 
to spend public funds to employ nurses, dentists, and physicians 
provided the duties to be performed are merely inspectorial and 
diagnostic. On the other hand, it is equally well established that 
boards of education cannot spend school funds for purposes of reme- 
dial treatment unless authorized to do so by statute. In an important 
case the Supreme Court of Washington held, for example, that the 
Board of Education of Seattle did not have the implied power to 
maintain a school clinic. The court said in part: 


The rendering of medical, surgical, and dental services to pupils, however, is, 
and always has been, we think, so foreign to the powers to be exercised by a 
school district or its officers that such power canot be held to exist in the ab- 
sence of express legislative language so providing. .... 

There is much in the argument of counsel for the school officers which might 
be considered as lending support to the view that such power ought to be pos- 
sessed by the school district and its officers, and it is probable that counsel has 
many well-meaning people upon his side of that question. The legislature may 
give heed to such arguments, but the courts cannot do so.? 


GUIDES TO THE TEACHING OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


Edith Underwood Conard has recently published two booklets on 
manuscript writing which are designed primarily as guides for teach- 
ers who employ this form of writing in classroom instruction. The 
first booklet bears the title Trends in Manuscript Writing. It is 


t McGilvra v. Seattle School District No. 1, 113 Wash. 619, 194 Pac. 817, 12 A.L.R. 
913. 
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well planned and contains carefully worked out directions and illus- 
trations. Among the topics treated are the following: “How To 
Teach Handwriting,” “Method and Procedure,” “Building Stand- 
ards in the Grades,” “Remedial Treatment,” and “Studies Relating 
to Writing Skills.” The second booklet, Teacher’s Guide to “Show 
Me How To Write (in Manuscript),” is designed to accompany two 
small manuals on how to write in manuscript. Miss Conard’s long 
experience at Teachers College and in the Horace Mann School at 
Columbia University qualifies her eminently for the preparation of 
such a guide. 

The first booklet is published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The second is published by 
A. N. Palmer Company. 


TEXTBOOKS FOR SLOW READERS 


L. J. Hauser, superintendent of schools in Riverside, Illinois, has 
supplied the following statement with regard to the need of text- 
books for slow readers. 


A serious obstacle to the efficient teaching of the content subjects is the fact 
that the textbooks in these subjects are not adapted to the varying levels of the 
reading abilities in any one grade. If the reading material is adapted to the 
bright or the average child, how will it be possible for the child of less than aver- 
age ability to read the material with ease and understanding? Many children 
have great difficulty with some of their school subjects, not because the content 
is too hard for them to comprehend, but because they are unable to read the 
material with understanding. 

Since the basic content of a particular grade must be kept constant for the 
group, the adaptation must be made by changing the methods and the materials 
to suit the children of widely different abilities. It is possible for the teacher to 
change the method to suit the situation, but what can she do to adapt the read- 
ing material? In Grade VI, for example, the countries studied in geography are 
Europe and Asia. The reading difficulty of the textbooks is beyond the children 
whose reading level is below average. What can the teacher do? No matter how 
well she may adapt her method, the fact remains that the children cannot do 
independent work in the subject. 

In Riverside, Illinois, we are teaching children to read by adapting the ma- 
terial to the individual child’s reading level. This adaptation can be made by 
giving children books of fifth-, fourth-, or third-grade reading difficulty, if these 
are their reading-grade levels, regardless of the fact that they may be in Grade 
VI. The weakness encountered, however, is the fact that the third-grade con- 
tent is too simple for the experience level of the sixth-grade child. If the interest 
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of the slow reader is to be aroused and maintained, he must have the oppor- 
tunity of reading books adapted to his interest growth as well as to his read- 
ing ability. 

How illogical it is for us to spend much time and energy teaching slow-learn- 
ing children to read, meanwhile throwing them into textbooks in the content 
subjects which are one or more years beyond their reading levels. Is it any won- 
der that these children encounter difficulty in the content subjects? Is it any 
wonder that some of them dislike these subjects.? 

Reading cannot be taught efficiently in the reading class alone. A great part 
of the reading must be taught in the content-subject classes, especially work-type 
reading. How can this teaching be done effectively in the case of the slow reader 
with the present textbooks in these subjects? 

There is therefore an urgent need for the publication of books in the content 
subjects better adapted to the reading abilities of the children. Three books 
should be available at each grade level: one for the capable readers, another for 
the average readers, and still another for the slow readers. Until such books are 
available, the work in the content subjects, as well as that in the field of reading, 
will be seriously handicapped. Such series of books will not be published unless 
there is a demand for them by teachers, supervisors, principals, and superintend- 
ents. It is of course more expensive to publish three books instead of one, but the 
cost should be measured against the terrific toll in terms of the children’s failure 
to progress, dislike of content subjects, and ultimate failure. 


THE NEW PROGRAM FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate School of Education of Harvard University makes 
the following announcement with respect to the newly constituted 
program leading to the degree of Master of Education. 


In view of the joint action of the Faculty of Education and the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences in establishing the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching, a 
degree preparatory for service in secondary schools, the Graduate School of 
Education has reorganized its professional programs for the degree of Master 
of Education. These programs now prepare exclusively for administrative and 
supervisory positions in the schools and for certain types of educational research 
and special service. They are designed also to meet the needs of persons who 
wish to prepare for professional careers in schools of education and teachers’ col- 
leges, either through subsequent candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion or otherwise. The newly constituted programs... . are as follows. 

I. The Administration of School Systems: In preparation for the work of the 
superintendent of schools 

II. Secondary-School Administration: In preparation for the work of the 
principal or headmaster of a secondary school 
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III. Vocational Education, especially Commercial Education: In prepara- 
tion for the work of the supervisor or director of vocational or commercial educa- 
tion 

IV. Vocational and Educational Guidance: In preparation for the work of 
the counselor or the director of guidance 

V. Psychology, Measurement, Research: In preparation for the work of the 
school psychologist, director of testing or research, or educational statisti- 
In each program the work combines instruction in seminars and conferences, 
and in classes, with field work in neighboring schools and school systems, which 
afford varied opportunity for practical apprenticeship for the careers in view. 
Related general studies, either in education or under other faculties of the Uni- 
versity, will also be included, under individual advice. For candidates in the 
administration of school systems, it is presumed that instruction in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Public Administration will eventually be available. The 
work will be adjusted in each case to the experience, previous training, and needs 
of the candidate, including his academic studies as an undergraduate. 

Although students without experience in school work may enter upon a 
program for the degree of Master of Education, no student will be recommended 
for the degree until he has had a period of satisfactory experience. Both the ex- 
tent and the character of the applicant’s experience will be considered in advis- 
ing him as to the arrangement of his work and in recommending him for the 
degree. 

The General Examination in Education which is required of candidates for 
the A.M. in Teaching is prerequisite to the completion of a program for the 
Ed.M. This examination covers (1) the principles of educational psychology, 
(2) the measurement of individual growth and achievement, (3) the historical 
and philosophical background of educational policy in western nations, (4) cur- 
rent issues in American secondary education, and (5) general principles of teach- 
ing. Five half-courses (which constitute somewhat more than half a year of 
work) are offered by the Graduate School of Education in preparation for this 
examination. These courses are given at Harvard both in the academic year 
and in the summer school. The examination may be taken by candidates for 
the Ed.M. in advance of or at the start of their work in one of the programs for 
the degree; and their work for the Ed.M. will be arranged in accordance with 
their need of study in the five general fields as indicated by their performance on 
the examination. The examination may be taken in Cambridge or elsewhere. 

The minimum period of graduate study required at Harvard is one year. No 
specific courses, however, are prescribed for all candidates, even within a par- 
ticular program; nor is the degree awarded on the basis of credits in courses. The 
General Examination referred to above will test the candidate’s fundamental 
knowledge of education, irrespective of its source, whether in courses taken at 
Harvard or elsewhere or in private study. Recommendation for the degree itself 
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will be based on the final examination in the program taken by the candidate and 
on his performance in apprenticeship. 

Both men and women are admitted to candidacy for the degree. Qualified 
students not candidates for a degree, but who wish to pursue advanced profes- 
sional studies, are admitted to courses in the School. 
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AUSTRALIAN TESTS AND AMERICAN PUPILS 


JOHN FRANCIS CRAMER 
The Dalles Public Schools, The Dalles, Oregon 


An interesting experiment in comparative testing was begun in 
1933 through the co-operation of a group of Australian, American, 
and New Zealand teachers. The New Stanford Achievement Test 
was given to groups of pupils in Grades V-VIII in public schools in 
the state of Victoria, Australia, and pupils in two Victoria high 
schools took the Sones-Harry High School Achievement Test.‘ Later 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF AMERICAN PUPILS TESTED IN EACH 
GRADE WITH AUSTRALIAN READING AND 
ARITHMETIC TESTS 


Tracy, Longview, 
California Washington 


143 
IIo 


137 
106 


496 


the same test was used in Auckland, New Zealand.? The numbers of 
pupils tested in these schools were not large enough to permit definite 
conclusions, but some interesting tendencies were indicated in the 
studies. 

Australian school systems are organized into complete state units, 
with centralized administration and supervision. State education 
departments train, hire, assign, transfer, promote, and retire all 
teachers; build and equip all schools; and pay the entire cost of edu- 

t John Francis Cramer, “Australian Pupils Take an American Test,” School Review, 
XLII (May, 1934), 362-67. 

2 John Francis Cramer, “An American Achievement Test in New Zealand,” School 
Review, XLIII (April, 1935), 295-90. 
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TABLE II 


SCORES MADE ON AUSTRALIAN ARITHMETIC TEST BY PUPILS IN 
SIX AUSTRALIAN STATES AND IN TWO AMERICAN CITIES 
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Me- 


. | Prob- 
Grade and | Suh | | Divi. chant tem | Total 
Place tion sion Arith- | Score 
tion tion Arith- 
metic 
metic 
Grade IV: 
New South Wales............ 41 38 37 38 34 39 | 37-9 
50 51 50 48 48 47 | 49.5 
South Australia.............. 41 4° 4° 42 40 39 | 40.3 
43 43 40 44 40 30. 1 43.5 
Western Australia............ 45 47 35 46 44 45 | 43-7 
Longview, Washington........ 38 45 40 38 46 ex | 45.3 
American median........ 38 45 40 38 46 ay | arg 
Grade V: 
New South Wales............ 45 45 45 44 44 45 | 44.7 
Queensland.................. 55 57 55 54 54 52 | 54.5 
South Australian. ............5 48 47 50 48 48 45 | 47-7 
50 49 52 50 48 45 | 49.0 
Cp ee eer 43 44 45 46 46 45 | 44.8 
Western Australia............ 52 53 52 52 50 62 | 51.9 
Tracy, CaMmormmian............. 43 51 45 40 44 43 | 44.3 
Longview, Washington........ 45 49 47 42 46 Z3 145.9 
American median........ 43 51 47 42 46 45 | 45.7 
Grade VI: 
New South Wales............ 52 50 50 50 52 62 1 §1,0 
South Australia.............. 55 53 55 54 56 52 | 54.2 
Tasmania.............-..++. 55 55 55 54 56 52 | 54.4 
Western Australia............ 55 57 57 56 58 60 | 57.1 
48 54 47 46 54 45 | 49.0 
Longview, Washington........ 45 5I 50 48 48 52 | 49.0 
American median......... 45 54 50 48 50 47. | 49.0 
Grade VII: 
New South Wales............ 55 56 55 54 56 eS | 65.7 
a eC 62 64 60 63 63 67 | 63.1 
South Australia.............. 57 56 57 56 61 58 | 57.5 
57 53 57 59 61 s8 | 57.5 
(AS eee ee 52 57 55 56 60 58 | 56.3 
Western Australia............ 60 60 60 60 63 69 | 62.0 
52 55 52 46 58 54 | 53.0 
Longview, Washington........ 48 51 50 44 56 S2 | 50.1 
American median......... 50 51 52 46 56 
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TABLE II—Continued 


Sub- | Mult chani- | PrOb- 
Grade and Addi- | | lem | Total 
Place | cal Arith- | Score 

tion tion Arith- 

metic 

metic 
Grade VIII: 

New South Wales............ 60 59 57 59 61 65 | 60.1 
South Australia.............. 60 58 60 60 63 63 | 60.7 
55 59 57 59 63 63 | 59.3 
Gracy, 55 58 55 5° 61 58 | 56.1 
American median........ 55 58 55 50 61 58 | 56.1 


cation from an appropriation from the consolidated revenue fund of 
the state. State-wide examinations select pupils who may receive 
secondary education at state expense. Education under such con- 
ditions is more uniform than in American states, and pupil groups, 
especially in secondary schools, are generally more homogeneous. 

The Australian constitution, like that of the United States, con- 
fers no educational authority or responsibility on the federal govern- 
ment. The statistical and research work done by the Office of Edu- 
cation in this country is carried on in Australia by the Australian 
Council for Educational Research, in which all six states co-operate. 
The work of the council is supported largely by grants from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

The need for achievement tests constructed and standardized to 
meet Australian conditions had long been felt in that country. 
Studies subsidized by the Council for Educational Research and 
carried on under its direction resulted in the construction of tests in 
reading and arithmetic. Scales in spelling are now being standard- 
ized, and other tests are projected. 

The reading test is made up of five parts, printed in separate book- 
lets. Each part is assigned a time limit of from three to ten minutes. 
The five subtests cover the following reading abilities or skills: Part 
I, “Word Knowledge”; Part II, “Speed of Reading”; Part III, 
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TABLE III 


SCORES MADE ON AUSTRALIAN READING TEST BY PUPILS IN SIX 
AUSTRALIAN STATES AND IN TWO AMERICAN CITIES 
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Grade and 
Place 


Reading 
for 
General 
Signifi- 
cance 


Reading 
To 
Note 
Details 


Reading 
for 
Inference 


Grade IV: 
New South Wales....... 


Western Australia... ... 
Tracy, California....... 
Longview, Washington. . 


Australian median. . 
American median. . . 
Grade V: 
New South Wales....... 
Queensland 
South Australia,....... 


Western Australia... ... 
Tracy, California....... 
Longview, Washington. . 


Australian median. . 
American median... 
Grade VI: 
New South Wales....... 
Queensland 
South Australia......... 


Western Australia....... 
Tracy, California 
Longview, Washington. . 


Australian median. . 
American median. . . 
Grade VII: 


Tracy, Caiifornia....... 
Longview, Washington. . 


Australian median. . 
American median... 


41.8 


44.1 44.2 44.5 47.0 46.0 45.3 
44.1 44.2 44.5 47.0 | 46.0 | 45.3 
46.3 46.7 46.7 44.8 46.0 46.1 
Si. 51.5 48.9 48.1 48.2 49.6 
49.2 49.1 48.9 47.0 48.2 48.5 
50.0 | 51.5 48.9 | 49.1 50.3 49.9 
46.3 46.7 46.7 44.8 46.0 46.1 
52.2 51.5 51.0 50.2 52.4 51.4 
45.5 49.1 44.5 41.6 46.0 45-3 
51.5 51.5 48.9 49.1 50.3 59.3 


KID 


nun 


wn 


an 


a 
WE HAR COW A 


wn 


mn 
an 


an ann 
NCOOM ONO CO 


w@ 
20 
Speed of Total 

owl | Score 

edge 

Queensland............] 45-5 44.2 44.5 42.7 43.9 44.1 

- South Australia........} 41.1 41.8 42.4 41.6 41.8 41.7 
: } Tasmania.............. 43.3 44.2 44.5 42.7 43-9 43-7 

Re 50.0 49.1 46.7 47.0 48.2 48 

- 53-7 | 51-5 | 53-2 | 52-4 | 52.4 | 52 

oon 57-4 56.3 53-2 52.4 54-5 54 
55-2 53-9 53-2 51.3 52.4 53 
Tasmania..............] 56.6 56.3 55-4 54.5 54.5 55 
56.6 56.3 55-4 56.7 56.7 56 
52.9 51.5 48.9 50.2 52.4 51 
58.9 53-9 55-4 52.4 56.7 55 
57-4 53-2 52.4 54.2 

New South Wales.......] 58.9 57.6 $7.9 57.8 
Queensland............] 63.3 59-7 59.9 61.4 
: South Australia.........] 60.3 57.6 56.7 58.0 

2 Western Australia......| 61.8 59.7 59.9 60.7 
55-9 53-2 56.7 53-7 

SS 58.9 57.6 62.0 57.8 
: 57-4 | 49-1 55-4 | 57-7 56.7 | 55.2 
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Reading 

Grade and To 
Place Note 

Details 


Reading 
for 
Inference 


Grade VIII: 


Tracy, California 
Longview, Washington. . 


Australian median. . 
American median. . . 


“Reading for General Significance’; Part IV, ““Reading To Note De- 
tails’; Part V, “Reading for Inference.” The preliminary study, 
which involved selecting and grading items, determining suitable 
time limits, and ascertaining reliability, was done at the council 
headquarters in Melbourne and entailed the testing of some 5,000 
children in Victoria schools. The completed tests were given to 
33,000 children in 469 schools, a thorough sampling of each of the 
six states being secured. Raw scores in the various subtests were 
reduced to scale scores so that the results were directly comparable. 

The arithmetic test consists of six parts, which are also printed in 
separate booklets. In addition to separate speed and accuracy tests 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division with three- 
minute time limits, there are tests of “Mechanical Arithmetic” and 
“Problem Arithmetic” without time limits. This test was stand- 
ardized by testing thirty-nine thousand children throughout the 
Commonwealth.” 

In the autumn of 1934, through the kindness of K.S. Cunningham, 

1G. A. McIntyre and W. Wood, The Standardization of an Australian Reading Test. 
Australian Council for Educational Research Series, No. 39. Melbourne: Melbourne 
University Press, 1935. 

2K. S. Cunningham and W. T. Price, The Standardization of an Australian Arith- 


metic Test. Australian Council for Educational Research Series, No. 21. Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press, 1934. 


Total : 
Score 
cance 
New South Wales.......| 64.0 63.5 61.9 62.0 63.0 62.8 ge 7 
OFS 63.5 59.7 59-9 60.9 61.1 
56.3 55-4 58.8 58.8 58.1 
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executive secretary of the Australian Council for Educational 
Research, the writer obtained a thousand copies of each of these 
achievement tests. Half of them were given in the schools of Tracy, 
California, by Superintendent Earl R. Shoesmith and Don B. 
Cramer. The remainder were given to the pupils in the schools of 
Longview, Washington, under the direction of the psychological 
director, Linden B. Jenkins. The number of tests completed for each 
grade is shown in Table I. 

Australian schools are in session from 225 to 240 days a year. 
When this session is compared with an average of 180 days or less in 
American schools, it is evident that Australians have a basis for their 
claim that the twelve-year-old child in their schools has had as much 
schooling, as far as days in school are concerned, as the average 
American pupil at fourteen. Courses of study in the Australian states 
stress the study of arithmetic and formal grammar more than Ameri- 
can courses. Tendencies toward simplification of elementary mathe- 
matics and elimination of material with no demonstrable functional 
value have had much influence in this country; they have had little 
effect in Australian schools. Not only do young Australians go to 
school more days in a year, but they study intensively a great deal 
more mathematics than do pupils in the United States. Differences 
in reading methods and courses can also be detected in the two 
countries. The Australian schoolmaster teaches reading as thorough- 
ly as he teaches arithmetic or grammar. This teaching may be con- 
fined to a few prescribed textbooks and not include the wide range of 
supplementary reading material which American schools seek to 
provide. School libraries in Australia are meager, and fewer oppor- 
tunities for free reading are offered than in American schools. 

Comparative scores in arithmetic are given in Table II. This table 
shows that in Grades IV and V the American total scores equal those 
of several Australian states and exceed those of the two most popu- 
lous states, New South Wales and Victoria. In Grades VI, VII, and 
VIII the Australian medians exceed the American medians. It is 
interesting to note that courses of study in New South Wales and 
Victoria are more liberal and offer greater opportunities for pupil 
activity and teacher freedom than the courses of some of the other 
states which have higher arithmetic medians. The rigid courses of 
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study in some states, such as Queensland, are made up almost en- 
tirely of large amounts of arithmetic and English. 
Comparative scores in reading are shown in Table III. The medi- 


TABLE IV 


EDUCATIONAL-AGE EQUIVALENTS OF SCORES MADE ON AUSTRALIAN 
ARITHMETIC AND READING TESTS BY PUPILS IN SIX AUSTRA- 
LIAN STATES AND IN TWO AMERICAN CITIES 


MEDIAN EpucaTIONAL AGE (IN YEARS AND MoNTHS) 
IN GRADE 


VI 


Arithmetic 


II- 7 
13- I 
12-9 
12- 3 
8 
12- 8 
Tracy, California II- 4 
Longview, Washington II- 4 


Australian median ....... I2- 3 
American median II- 4 


Reading 


12- 3 
12-11 
I2- 5 
13- 3 
II-I0 
ustral 13-7 
Tracy, California II-I0 
Longview, Washington 13- 3 


Australian median 
American median 12-10 


an total scores for Grades IV, V, and VI in American schools are 
equal to or above the Australian medians, but the Australian medi- 
ans are higher in Grades VII and VIII. 

The authors of the tests prepared tables of age norms, with extrap- 
olated values for extreme ages at top and bottom. Table IV shows 


a 
PLACE 
IV | | | Vil | VIII 
I2- 5 13- 2 
T2- 9 13- 3 
12- 6 13-0 
II-II 12- 6 
12-9 I3- 2 
II- 9 12- 6 oe 
13- 3 16- ° 
I2- 7 14- 4 a 
14- 8 16- 6 
2 I4- 4 
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the comparison of median educational ages for American and Aus- 
tralian groups. The American medians are approximately equal to 
those in Australian schools in Grades IV and V and in reading in 
Grade VI, fall below in reading in Grade VII and below in arithmetic 
in Grades VI and VII, and drop still farther below in reading in 
Grade VIII. 

Studies of the intelligence of children in America and Australia 
have shown that there is no appreciable difference in favor of either 
national group.’ Differences in achievement would therefore depend 
on differences in organization, curriculum, or teaching methods. The 
writer’s previous studies have shown that in Grades IV, V, and VI, 
where practically all children in each country are in school, levels of 
achievement are approximately equal. In Grades VII and above, 
where the selectivity of the Australian and New Zealand examina- 
tions begins to have effect, American scores begin to fall below the 
others. This same tendency is noted in this study, in which our fourth- 
and fifth-grade pupils compare much more favorably with similar 
groups of young Australians than do seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils. Schools in Australia place more emphasis than do American 
schools on the teaching of arithmetic, and higher scores are obtained 
in this subject in Australia. American schools place more stress on 
reading than do the Australian schools and seem to make a better 
showing in this subject except in the upper grades, where the selec- 
tive factor has an effect. 


*R. D. Collman, A. J. Marshall, and Ruth Thomas, Three Studies in the Comparative 
Intelligence of English, American, and Australian Children. Australian Council for Edu- 
cational Research Series, No. 22. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 1934. 
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ADMINISTRATION RESPONSIBILITIES FOR 
PROGRESS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


HENRY J. OTTO 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Progress in education comes as the result of a variety of forces 
playing on the program of the schools. Some of these forces come 
from without the profession and the schools, but most of the progress 
can be attributed to leadership coming from the profession itself. 
Research, trends in educational philosophy, the work of laboratory 
and demonstration schools, changes in teacher-training programs, 
and modifications in supervisory procedures are prominent among 
the channels which the profession has used for the improvement of 
its work. 

In the composite movement for educational progress there are 
numerous points at which the organization and the administration of 
the school are affected. In fact, there are many phases of the newer 
developments in elementary education which cannot be carried out 
in a school unless certain changes are effected in the organization and 
administration of the school. In most instances the changes in organ- 
ization and administration must precede changes in the instruc- 
tional activities because the essentials of newer classroom procedures 
cannot be executed in the face of previously ever-so-useful admin- 
istrative practices. This fact really throws the responsibility for edu- 
cational progress in schools squarely upon the field of organization 
and administration and upon those who have chosen to represent 
that field. It is the purpose of this article to call attention to some 
of the salient points at which changes in the organization and admin- 
istration of elementary schools must be made if the schools are to 
enjoy the values of the progress that is being made in elementary 
education. The items mentioned are among those which require ad- 
ministrative leadership and progress before a great deal of advance 
in instructional procedures can be anticipated. The discussion is de- 
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veloped in such a way as to raise issues which require administrative 
decisions and thus reveal the administration’s responsibilities for 
progress in elementary education. 

First, let us examine one or two theories about the organization of 
the elementary-school curriculum which have been discussed widely 
and which it is believed would improve distinctly the quality of ele- 
mentary education. 

One of these theories is that the social studies should constitute 
the intellectual core of the elementary-school curriculum. One inter- 
pretation of this curriculum concept is that the social-science pro- 
gram shall consist of a series of units which familiarize the child with 
significant and meaningful aspects and problems of contemporary 
life. These units are to be developed in a manner which will give the 
child training in thinking and which will enable him to view crucial 
problems in their complex and related setting. Such a concept of the 
curriculum implies that the courses of study in other subjects must be 
organized in such a fashion that at each successive point they will 
dovetail with, and help to broaden and supplement, the various 
units in the social studies. Also, this concept usually implies that 
history, geography, and civics or citizenship be abandoned as com- 
partmentalized subjects; that the logically organized courses in art, 
music, penmanship, and arithmetic would have to be reorganized on 
a psychological basis; and that the central office can no longer look on 
the bulletin board and see what topic in arithmetic is being studied 
or what picture is being painted in the classrooms of the city at a 
particular hour. Decisions on these latter points are administrative 
decisions. Not until the administration decides on these issues can 
this particular theory of the curriculum be given a chance to blossom 
into full practice and be given an opportunity to demonstrate its real 
values and limitations. 

A second concept of the curriculum which has been widely dis- 
cussed is that education in the classroom should proceed in terms of 
projects which grow out of the interests and needs of children and 
which give pupils opportunity to participate in a large number and 
a great variety of activities involving supplementary reading, excur- 
sions, dramatizations, and construction work. If this curriculum 
concept is to function in the classroom, teachers must be relieved of 
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the responsibility for covering specified amounts in courses of study 
or specified numbers of pages in textbooks; teachers must feel free 
to take the time, and to let pupils take the time, for experiences 
which will make their learnings meaningful and permanent; teachers 
must be provided with the instructional materials which will make 
possible a rich classroom program; and supervisory procedures must 
encourage teachers to launch into the new program instead of in- 
specting and rating them on their proficiency in the older program. 
All these are matters which again involve administrative decisions, 
decisions which must precede the work of the teacher and which must 
lead the way for her. 

Another aspect of progressive education worth examining in this 
discussion is the problem of adapting instruction to individual differ- 
ences. Administratively, through the establishment of special 
classes, the extreme deviates have been taken care of, but there are 
thousands of other children who should have the difficulty of ma- 
terials and tasks adjusted to their abilities. Yet the average class- 
room teacher has a uniform set of books for all pupils and is expected 
to teach the same segment of the course of study to all pupils in her 
class and to teach it to all the pupils at the same time and in the 
same amount of time. The administration and the public expect uni- 
form achievement from all. The idea is generally accepted that all 
pupils do not respond to the same methods of teaching and that it is 
necessary at frequent intervals to take aside for diagnosis and special 
help the pupils who cannot respond under group methods. Yet com- 
mon practice has been to keep enlarging the size of classes so that 
it has become increasingly difficult for the teacher to reach the indi- 
vidual; to fail to provide teachers with diagnostic tests and remedial 
materials in spite of the fact that hundreds of studies in remedial 
teaching have demonstrated, almost without exception, the enor- 
mous improvements which come from such efforts; and to organize 
the school machinery in such a way as to make it well-nigh impossible 
to administer diagnostic and remedial measures, even to a small 
degree. In some circles it is being postulated that the maladjust- 
ments of the majority of pupils who end up in schools for truants and 
incorrigibles originate in large measure through frequent and con- 
tinued academic non-achievement. Yet schools fail to adapt instruc- 
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tion to individual abilities. Administration responsibilities? Yes, 
what opportunities for the administrative and supervisory officers 
who understand the problems! 

From the viewpoint of the psychology of learning it has been con- 
tended that learning shall proceed in terms of purposeful, well- 
motivated activities and that each activity shall provide well-inte- 
grated experiences and shall be conducted in a way which will stimu- 
late interest in new and related fields so that learning may be con- 
tinuous. It is also postulated that pupils shall be permitted to pur- 
sue an activity as long as interest and profitable endeavor are sus- 
tained. Yet in most instances the curriculum is divided and sub- 
divided into many separate and frequently unrelated compartments. 
As soon as it seems urgent that a new topic needs emphasis in school, 
a new subject with its own time allotment and course of study is 
introduced—illustrated by the recent addition of character educa- 
tion, safety education, and elementary science. The schools continue 
to administer time schedules and instructional programs which vio- 
late every principle of learning that anyone ever heard of. Brief 
mention might also be made of the absence of functional health pro- 
grams in spite of the fact that every important list of objectives of 
education has postulated health as its first and foremost caption. 

Extensive literature has appeared on the importance of developing 
wholesome personalities, wholesome attitudes, and normal reactions 
in children. Yet there is a continued adherence to, and worship of, an 
administrative device which probably does more harm than can be 
counteracted by all the good that all the teachers together can do, 
namely, the practice of non-promotion in the elementary school. 
Modification of this practice, too, is an administrative matter. 

It is a well-recognized axiom that the function of organization and 
administration is to make possible the kind of classroom teaching 
which is deemed desirable. The corollary is that the administration 
determines and controls the character of the education and the man- 
ner in which education proceeds in the classroom. Without admin- 
istrative leadership at those crucial points at which organization and 
administration intimately contact instructional procedures, there 
can be but little progress in elementary education. Many who read 
this article will say that desirable solutions to the issues raised can- 
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not be reached on present reduced budgets. That is always the 
ready-made, all-gagging retort of those who do not understand or 
who are content to rest on their oars. I venture to predict that near- 
ly 50 per cent of the needed improvements in elementary-school 
teaching could be secured without increasing school budgets one 
cent. Most of these improvements could be secured if the admin- 
istration took the leadership and effected those changes in the field 
of school organization and administration which would make it 
possible for teachers to apply a modern classroom program. Not 
until the administration (conceived as a general field and as con- 
trolled by individuals) assumes the responsibility for progress in 
elementary education can the lag between theory and practice be 
eliminated. When the administration makes possible a good quality 
of classroom teaching and demands teachers who can give that kind 
of service, teacher-training institutions will undertake a whirlwind 
reorganization of their training programs. 
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REDUCING FIRST-GRADE FAILURES 


JAMES R. HOBSON 
School Department, Brookline, Massachusetts 


CAUSES OF REDUCTION IN FAILURE IN THE PAST 


The reduction of the percentage of failure in Grade I has been 
coincident with a more scientific determination of each child’s readi- 
ness to read, a change from a logical to a psychological method of 
approach to the actual teaching of reading, and the development of 
techniques for discovering and remedying specific individual diffi- 
culties in children otherwise ready to read. 

Unfortunately, remedial techniques do not have as large a share in 
preventing first-grade failure as educators would like to see them 
have. This failure may be accounted for on several grounds. In the 
first place, most failures in Grade I are due to lack of mental matur- 
ity or of readiness to read, and in such cases remedial techniques 
cannot prove effective. In the second place, lack of specific training 
in recognizing and remedying various types of reading difficulty pre- 
vents many first-grade teachers from doing anything about the fail- 
ures in their classes. Such a teacher only knows that her teaching 
has not “taken,” and her remedy is to repeat the dose. The matter of 
time is important. To give individual testing and individual reme- 
dial instruction with a group of thirty or more is almost impossible 
in a school day of three and one-half school hours. However, it is 
possible to set aside the early portion of the afternoon on perhaps two 
days of the week to carry on such work. In this connection the point 
should be emphasized that such effort may be largely wasted if the 
child in question is not actually ready to read. Of children actually 
ready to read, only a few, usually not more than one or two in a 
room, will be found to have difficulties requiring detailed individual 
diagnosis and treatment. If a large percentage of children who are 
ready to read appear to be having specific or general difficulties, the 
methods and thoroughness of the teaching had better be investi- 
gated. Too often in practice a child must have failed and developed 
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a bad attitude toward reading before his trouble is identified. An- 
other circumstance which makes specific reading deficiency difficult 
to discover in Grade I is the fact that all first-grade children are not 
well adjusted to school and school situations, especially children who 
have not attended kindergarten. It is not unusual for a child who 
has apparently made little progress to blossom out in about March 
or April as a fairly good reader. Not enough confidence can be placed 
in the Gestalt theory of learning to account for such a phenomenon 
on those grounds. In such a case it is probable that progress has been 
much steadier than it has appeared to the teacher but that lack of 
social adjustment and acclimation to the school situation has kept 
the child from being able to give evidence of what he has learned. 
An objective standardized reading test more or less freed from the 
personal equation would be revealing in such a case. All these fac- 
tors make difficult the discovery and the isolation of specific reading 
deficiencies at the first-grade level. However, a resourceful first- 
grade teacher, trained in the discovery and the remedial treatment 
of reading difficulties, can do much to correct these as they appear 
and to prevent the establishment of bad reading habits and an atti- 
tude of failure. 

The second cause in the reduction of failures in Grade I during the 
past twenty-five years has been the change from a logical to a 
psychological method of approach to the actual teaching of reading. 
The logical method of attack on reading was to start the child to 
school at the chronological age of about six and give him what were 
thought to be the tools of reading. Since we read with words and 
since words may be subdivided into syllables and then into letters, 
the school logically taught the child his ABC’s and the various s 
sounds given each letter. The principal syllabic combinations of let- 
ters and their sounds were taught. After mastering letters and sylla- 
bles, the child was allowed to try his skill at memorizing mono- 
syllabic words, like “cat” and “dog,” by means of the letters of 
which they are composed. He was finally introduced to longer words, 
and before many months had gone by most of the children had 
learned to read with varying degrees of fluency and enjoyment. The 
25 or 30 per cent who did not succeed in wading through the primer 
and at least part of the first reader by the end of the year repeated 
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Grade I as a matter of course. This repetition was expected by most 
parents and was not regarded with any particular feeling of dis- 
appointment on the part of the pupils. Emphasis was placed entirely 
on oral reading, and that teacher was indeed enterprising who made 
any attempt to check the comprehension of the material read. 

As the approach to reading has become scientific, the human me- 
chanics involved have been analyzed; discoveries about eye-move- 
ments and visual span have been made; and, by experimental means, 
the comparative efficacy of teaching by letters, syllables, word 
wholes, and even by short phrases or parts of lines has been deter- 
mined. Both vocabulary and subject matter of the reading content 
have been analyzed and graded in accordance with the child’s past 
experiences and present interests. Experimental consideration has 
been given to the physical makeup of the textbooks used with respect 
to size of type, length and evenness of line, width of margin, size and 
shape of page, and frequency and color of illustrations. Any changes 
in the decorations, conveniences, and seating arrangements of the 
room itself that seemed conducive to a more natural learning situa- 
tion and heightened motivation were made. The number, attrac- 
tiveness, and usability of reading materials have increased marvel- 
ously in the past decade or two. 

All these things together have constituted a powerful factor in the 
reduction of first-grade failures. Further discoveries and improve- 
ments along these lines will be made, no doubt, but it would seem 
that the greatest reduction in failures to be expected from these 
sources has probably been made. It is the belief of the writer that 
the greatest field of improvement now open lies in the development 
and the measurement of reading readiness in its various phases. 


DEVELOPMENT AND MEASUREMENT OF READING 
READINESS AS NEXT STEP 

The term “reading readiness” is self-definitive but not self- 

explanatory. It is comparatively new to educational terminology, 

having been used for the first time, to the writer’s knowledge, in the 

Report of the National Committee on Reading, published in 1925.1 The 

* Report of the National Committee on Reading, p. 233. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of 


the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1925. 
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newness of the term does not mean that before 1925 no account was 
taken of the probability of a child’s success in learning to read. Far 
from it! Six years. had been arrived at as the best age at which 
to start a child to school long before the day of modern educational 
research. As an average, that finding has not been improved upon to 
this day. What has been done is to discover different kinds of ages 
and factors other than chronological age on which individual success 
in reading depends. 

If an attempt were made to rate in relative importance the basic 
factors that contribute toward readiness to read, mental age must 
be placed first. This point is so well established as to require little 
exposition or documentary support. The opinion of recognized au- 
thorities as to the optimum mental age at which to begin the attack 
on reading varies from seventy to seventy-eight months. Second in 
order of importance is experiential background. At first thought, 
background might not seem to be a prime factor but rather a func- 
tion of chronological age. However, experience depends quite as 
much on mental age as on chronological age and must be considered 
as a factor in itself rather than as a function of either or both. Third 
rank, on the average, but perhaps first in cases in which a real de- 
ficiency occurs, must be given to physical and sensory development, 
particularly visual, auditory, and articulatory development. In 
other words, if a child cannot see adequately, cannot hear properly, 
or cannot speak intelligibly, he is not ready to learn to read no matter 
what his other qualifications may be, and in his case physical and 
sensory development would rank first in importance. Other factors 
of importance which might be considered to be separate from the 
three main factors mentioned are ability in oral expression, social 
adjustment, and home environment. 


READING-READINESS TESTS 


Coincident with the recognition of different degrees of readiness 
to read based on many different kinds of development, have ap- 
peared standardized and objective tests purporting to measure such \ 
readiness. It is the opinion of the writer that the results of such tests 
furnish the best measure now available of a child’s readiness to begin 
first-grade work and the best prognosis as to the quality of work that 
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he will do in Grade I. It seems well worth taking the time to discuss, 
to analyze, and, if possible, to evaluate the available tests. While 
perhaps a dozen tests of reading readiness have been developed since 
1926, when the first test was developed for use in the Baltimore 
schools,’ about half of them have been developed as theses for 
degrees or for use in specific school systems. There are at least six 
which have been published and are available for general use. Three 
of these are group tests, two are individual tests, and one embodies 
both individual and group administration. 

The first of the group tests is the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness 
Test,? published in 1931. It consists of the following four parts, re- 
quiring a total working time of eleven minutes: (1) connecting like 
capital letters in two columns but in different sequence in the two 
columns, (2) doing the same in two columns of small letters, (3) 
crossing out the one unlike letter in a row of four which are all capi- 
tal letters but of different sizes, (4) marking out the one superfluous 
letter in a word which is preceded by the same word spelled correctly. 
This test correlates .64 with the Detroit First-Grade Intelligence 
Test in the case of beginning first-grade pupils. In a group of ninety- 
two first-grade pupils the reading-readiness test correlated .68 with 
an objective test of reading accomplishment given five months later. 
This correlation is fourteen points higher than the correlation between 
intelligence-test score and accomplishment. The reliability of this 
test, obtained by the split-halves method with 166 cases, was found to 
be .97, an unusually high reliability for such a short test. The chief 
advantages of this test are its short administration time, the aids to 
administration furnished with the test, the fact that it can be scored 
quickly by inspection, and the ease of interpretation of its results. 
Its chief disadvantage is the comparative narrowness of the abilities 
which it measures. It really measures only the ability to recognize 
similarities and differences in the symbols used. 

The second group test in order of publication is the Stone and 

« Frances M. Berry, “The Baltimore Reading Readiness Test for Beginning Read- 
ing,” Childhood Education, III (January, 1927), 222-23. 


2J. Murray Lee and Willis W. Clark, Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test. Holly- 
wood, California: Southern California School Book Depository, Ltd., 1931. 
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Grover Classification Test for Beginners in Reading,’ published in 
1933. This test consists of two parts: (1) picking out like words 
from a group of four or five words and (2) marking words arranged 
in pairs as to likeness or unlikeness. The total administration time 
of this test is fourteen minutes. In one hundred unselected cases the 
correlation between the scores on this test and the scores on a recog- 
nized reading test given a semester later was .62. Reliability, by the 
split-halves method on the same one hundred cases, was found to be 
.97. The disadvantages of this test are the narrow range of abilities 
measured and the excessive responsibility that it places on very 
young pupils. The correlation of this test with later reading success 
is slightly lower than that claimed for any of the other tests. 

The third group test of readiness is the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test,? published in 1933. This test is much more comprehensive 
than the other group tests. It consists of seven parts: (1) ‘“‘Percep- 
tion: Similarities,” (2) “Perception: Copying [Symbols],” (3) un- 
derstanding words, (4) understanding sentences, (5) “Numbers,” 
(6) “Information,” and (7) drawing a picture of a man. The total 
administration time of this test is seventy minutes or more, and it 
must be given in four or more periods. Its chief advantages are that 
it covers many more types of abilities than the other group tests and 
that it should be more interesting to children because of its pictorial 
makeup. It has many disadvantages, however. It is too long for 
practical purposes. Only a small group of children can be tested at 
one time, or the results will be invalidated by copying. Since no 
figures are available showing how well the test correlates with a valid 
criterion of reading ability, its prognostic value is based on purely 
subjective grounds. 

There are three fine individual reading-readiness tests devised by 
some of the leading authorities in the field. The first of the three was 
developed by M. J. Van Wagenen,? of the University of Minnesota. 

Clarence R. Stone and C. C. Grover, Classification Test for Beginners in Reading. 
St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1933. 


? Gertrude H. Hildreth, Nellie L. Griffiths, and Jacob S. Orleans, Metropolitan 
Readiness Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1933. 


3M. J. Van Wagenen, Reading Readiness Tests. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Educa- 
tional Test Bureau, Inc., 1932. 
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It consists of the following tests: (1) “Range of Information,” (2) 
“Perception of Relations,” (3) “Vocabulary,” (4) “Memory Span 
for Ideas,” (5) “Word Discrimination,” and (6) “Word Learning.” 
Scores on this test were found to correlate approximately .80+ .03 
with the results of two standardized word-recognition tests and two 
standardized reading-comprehension tests administered to ninety- 
one children at the end of Grade I. The reliability coefficient deter- 
mined on 220 cases was .94 for one form of the test. This test is 
probably the best available for measuring the purely mental factors 
contributing to reading readiness. Its chief defect is the fact that it 
ignores all factors related to physical or sensory development. 

The second individual reading-readiness battery was developed 
by Betts.' This battery of tests is characterized by the great stress 
which is placed on sensory and sensory-motor readiness to read. It 
includes (1) a test of visual readiness, involving letter forms, word 
forms, phonetic elements, and letter recognition; (2) auditory-readi- 
ness tests, including auditory span, auditory fusion, auditory per- 
ception, auditory acuity, and auditory frequency range; and (3) a 
splendid test of visual sensation and perception using the Keystone 
ophthalmic telebinocular. There is a fourth test, also administered 
with the aid of the same machine, which measures certain oculo- 
motor and perception habits. However, this test is designed to assist 
in discovering weaknesses after reading has begun rather than to 
measure readiness to read. The value of the Betts tests in checking 
visual readiness can scarcely be overestimated. They serve to throw 
into sharp relief the absolute necessity for binocular co-ordination 
if a child is to have a fair chance of success in reading. The use of the 
ophthalmic telebinocular gives an opportunity to prevent first-grade 
failures by discovering visual difficulties before they have resulted in 
failure. Durrell, of Boston University, says of the Betts Ready To 
Read Tests, “‘Physiological and psychological tests have for the first 
time been combined into a workable battery.” 

The most recent reading-readiness battery is that devised by 
Monroe.” It includes three visual tests: (1) recognition of like de- 

Emmett Albert Betts, Betts Ready To Read Tests. Meadville, Pennsylvania: 


Keystone View Co., 1934. 
2Marion Monroe, Reading Aptitude Tests. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 
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signs or symbols, (2) ocular-motor control and attention, and (3) 
drawing designs from memory. Next in the battery are three audi- 
tory tests: (1) word discrimination, (2) sound-blending and dis- 
crimination, and (3) auditory memory. The three motor tests in this 
battery include (1) speed in marking, (2) steadiness in drawing a line 
connecting dots, (3) writing or printing of the child’s name. The 
articulation tests are (1) repetition of a series of spoken words and 
(2) speed of repetition. The Monroe battery also includes three lan- 
guage tests: (1) vocabulary, (2) classification, and (3) oral-sentence 
length. The last test in the battery is a series of laterality tests. 
Eight of the subtests in this battery are capable of group admin- 
istration and require about thirty to forty minutes to administer. 
The remaining seven subtests must be individually administered and 
require ten to fifteen minutes for each child. This battery showed a 
multiple correlation of .75+.03 with the results of standardized 
reading tests administered to eighty-five six-year-old children near 
the end of Grade I. The battery is skilfully arranged to give most of 
the advantages of an individual test without requiring nearly so 
much time to administer. 

In the opinion of the writer, the most feasible program of testing 
to measure reading readiness would involve the administration of 
one of the shorter and more easily administered group tests, in order 
to identify the children whose future success in reading is doubtful, 
and the application of individual tests to these children. The indi- 
vidual tests to be applied should be sensory and motor in nature. 
For this purpose the writer favors the use of the telebinocular and 
the Betts series of visual tests combined with the Monroe auditory, 
motor, and articulatory tests. 


DEVELOPING READING READINESS IN 
KINDERGARTEN AND GRADE I 
Reading readiness can be measured fairly satisfactorily when a 
child enters Grade I. Can anything be done to develop reading readi- 
ness in the kindergarten or in Grade I if a child is obviously not 
ready to read when he enters? The writer believes that no grade in 
school exists merely to prepare for the next higher grade. At the 
same time, the things that a child must do in the next higher grade 
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cannot be ignored without harm to him. Although the National 
Committee on Reading in its report in 1925 expressed the view that 
the development of readiness to read was one of the major functions 
of the kindergarten, the writer questions strongly whether the kin- 
dergartens have modified their programs sufficiently to include many 
activities leading to such development. It seems that many kinder- 
garten teachers either do not aim for the development of reading 
readiness or do not recognize it when it is present. It is significant 
that in the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association 
devoted to Better Reading Instruction, among 288 successful first- 
grade teachers reporting their methods for determining the reading 
readiness of children entering their rooms, only eight mentioned the 
judgments of kindergarten teachers as having value. The writer’s 
own experience substantiates this view. Of twelve children whose 
first-grade success was considered so doubtful by kindergarten 
teachers in June, 1934, as to cause them to be promoted only on 
trial to Grade I, six received a mark of A in Grade I; three, a mark 
of B; two, a mark of C; and only one failed. Further and more ob- 
jectively, these children, including the pupil who failed, achieved an 
average grade level of 2.6 in the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Pri- 
mary I, administered in May, 1935, compared with an average grade 
level of 2.4 for all the first-grade children. In one kindergarten the 
teacher was asked to separate the children into a superior and an 
inferior group for the administration of a reading-readiness test. 
The group selected as inferior made an average score three points 
higher than the score of the group selected as superior. These illus- 
trations are not given to belittle any kindergarten teacher. These 
teachers form one of the most devoted groups of teachers to be 
found in any grade. They must mark on the basis of more factors 
and less objective factors than the teachers of any other grade. The 
situation indicates, however, that success in the kindergarten does 
not depend on the same factors as success in Grade I. The writer 
questions whether this difference should exist. 

The specific aims of the preparatory period have not been better 

t Better Reading Instruction. Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Vol. XIII, No. 5. Washington: Research Division of the National Education 
Association, 1935. 
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stated than by the National Committee on Reading. According to 
their analysis, the child during the preparatory period should 
acquire: 

1. Wide experience, along the lines of his interests: experience which will 
enable him to understand the stories and activities about which he will read. 

2. Reasonable facility in the use of ideas, in conversation, and in doing simple 
reasoning. 

3. Sufficient command of simple English sentences to speak with ease and 
freedom. 

4. A relatively wide speaking vocabulary. 

5. Accuracy in enunciation and pronunciation. 

6. A genuine desire to read. 

No magical ingenuity is necessary in order to devise activities 
which will lead to the fulfilment of these aims. A preprimer period 
in Grade I before a child’s formal introduction to reading is of great 
benefit. Such a period, as suggested in the Research Bulletin on 
Better Reading Instruction, may continue for only a few days for some 
children or for several weeks for pupils who are less ready to read. 
An analysis of activities for the preprimer period provided by 288 
picked first-grade teachers in order to develop the attitudes, skills, 
and knowledge necessary to a successful beginning in reading is 


presented in the same Research Bulletin. It is possible to develop 
reading readiness. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion and summation, the following program is offered as 
one designed to reduce failures in Grade I still further: 

1. Standards of admission to kindergarten and Grade I which will 
insure an average mental age well above six years for children enter- 
ing Grade I without entrance examinations and a minimum require- 
ment of a mental age of six years for younger children admitted 
through psychological examination. 

2. A program of kindergarten activity and training which will 
give the experiential background, sensory training, speech develop- 
ment, and vocabulary necessary to success in reading. 

3. A group test of reading readiness administered to all pupils 

t Report of the National Committee on Reading, p. 27. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of 


the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1925. 
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near the end of the kindergarten year, followed by an individual 
check-up of the physical and sensory readiness to read of all pupils 
whose group-test scores indicate some difficulty or handicap. 

4. A continuation of preparatory training at the beginning of 
Grade I, such as a preprimer period, for those children who need it. 

5. Individual diagnosis and remedial teaching for children, other- 
wise ready to read, who exhibit specific or unusual difficulties. 

6. A program of training for all primary teachers in the specific 
techniques for discovering and remedying individual difficulties in 
reading. 

7. A modification of the requirements made of those few pupils 
who are obviously not ready to read but whose age necessitates their 
placement in Grade I to the end that they may not experience hope- 
less failure even though repetition of the grade may be necessary. 
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GRADE PLACEMENT OF THE CONTENT 
OF ARITHMETIC 


JULIA WETHERINGTON 
Public Schools of Anne Arundel County, Annapolis, Maryland 


The statement is often heard that there is a tendency in current 
practice to reduce in difficulty the content material contained in 
arithmetic for Grades V, VI, and VII by eliminations and replace- 
ments of topics. The extent to which the tendency is shown to be 
real by a relative analysis of the work contained in the arithmetic 
courses of study in a selected list of school systems is one of the 
many considerations in determining topics for the grades. 

The change from an eight-grade to a seven-grade elementary- 
school system in Anne Arundel County, Maryland, has placed on the 
superintendent, the supervisor, and a committee of teachers of arith- 
metic the responsibility of revising the course of study in arithmetic. 


' The major question confronting the committee is: What shall be 


the content in each grade? Some of the sources from which the com- 
mittee are drawing help are: (1) the Maryland School Bulletin on 
Arithmetic Goals;* (2) the content in arithmetic included in Grades 
I-IV of the schools of Anne Arundel County; (3) a study of the 
material contained in the newer textbooks (published between 1930 
and 1935); (4) recent professional books and articles; and (5) an 
analysis of what is being offered in the courses of study in ten 
selected school systems. 

It is with the findings of the ten courses of study that this article 
is concerned. Nine of the ten courses of study used by the writer in 
this analysis had been judged to be outstanding by evaluators in 
the Curriculum Laboratory of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; the tenth was the tentative course of study for Anne Arun- 
del County. The following courses of study were used. 

1. Arithmetic, pp. 65-90. Course of Study for Elementary Schools of Arizona, 
Bulletin No. 4. Phoenix, Arizona: State Department of Education, 1933. 


t Arithmetic Goals. Maryland School Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 3. Baltimore, Mary- 
land: State Department of Education, 1930 (revised). 
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2. Arithmetic: Elementary School, Grades III, IV, V, and VI, pp. 148-244. 
Course of Study Monograph No. 4. Denver, Colorado: Denver Public Schools, 
1933 (third revised edition). 

3. The Course of Study for Florida Elementary Schools: Grades I-VI, pp. 
513-25, 609-16. Tallahassee, Florida: State Department of Public Instruction, 


1933- 
4. Indiana State Course of Study: Arithmetic Division, Grades V, VI, and 
VII. Indianapolis, Indiana: State Department of Public Instruction, 1930. 
5. Tentative Course of Study in Arithmetic. Annapolis, Maryland: Board of 
Education of Anne Arundel County, 1930. 
6. Courses of Study for Elementary Schools: Teaching Arithmetic, pp. 72-118. 
Jefferson City, Missouri: State Department of Education, 1930. 
7. A Teacher’s Guide Book and Course of Study in Arithmetic: For Grades 
I-VII, pp. 130-89. Trenton, New Jersey: Department of Public Instruction, 


1930. 

: Syllabus for Elementary Schools: Arithmetic. University of the State of 
New York Bulletin No. 815. Albany, New York: University of the State of New 
York Press, 1924. 

9. Arithmetic Course of Study for Elementary Grades, pp. 151-266. Course of 
Study Bulletin No. 3, Elementary Schools of South Dakota. Pierre, South 
Dakota: State Department of Public Instruction, 1931. 

10. Tentative Course of Study for Virginia Elementary Schools: Grades I- 
VII, pp. 399-413. Richmond, Virginia: State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1934. 

The items included in these courses are shown in Table I. As two 
of these courses do not include work for Grade VII, the number of 
times an item may be contained in the total analysis is twenty-eight. 

These findings are significant in several respects: 

1. In Grade V the following items occur with greatest frequency 
(nine or ten times): (a) addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of integers; (6) reading and writing numbers; (c) United 
States money (integers); (d) addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division of fractions; (e) area of a square; (f) linear measure; and 
(g) weight. 

2. In Grade V the following items occur with least frequency 
(from one to four times): (a) reducing common fractions to deci- 
mals; (6) multiplication of decimals; (c) division of decimals—by 
whole numbers and by decimals; (d) cubic measure; (e) time; (f) 
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board feet; (g) ratio and proportion; () metric measure; (7) reduc- 
tion of years and months; (7) postal and express exchange; and () 
checks as exchange media. 

3. In Grade VI the following items occur with greatest frequency 
(eight to ten times): (a) addition, subtraction, and multiplication of 
integers; (b) division of fractions; (c) reading and writing decimals; 
(d) addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of decimals; 
(ec) United States money (decimals); (f) dry, liquid, and linear 
measures, and regular surface areas; (g) graphs; (h) three types of 
percentage; (2) profit and loss; (/) discount; (&) bills; and (/) checks. 

4. In Grade VI the following items occur with least frequency 
(from one to four times): (@) addition of integers with addends 
noted; (6) subtraction of integers involving zero; (c) multiplication 
of integers involving zero; (d) short and long division of integers; 
(e) Roman numerals; (f) addition and subtraction of fractions—like 
and unlike numbers; (g) eight types of multiplication; () seven 
types of division; (7) comparison by numbers in division; (7) perim- 
eter; (k) area of irregular surfaces; (/) cubic measure; (m) time; 
(n) board feet; (0) ratio and proportion; (p) metric measure; (q) 
square root; (r) reduction of years and months; (s) lines and angles; 
(t) circumference, diameter, and radius of circles; (#) volume of 
prism and cylinder; (v) insurance; (w) banking; and (x) postal and 
express exchange. 

5. In Grade VII the following items occur with greatest fre- 
quency (eight times): (a) three types of percentage; (b) banking; 
(c) notes; (d) bills; and (e) checks. 

6. In Grade VII the following items occur with least frequency 
(from one to four times): (a) reading and writing of integers; (0) 
Roman numerals; (c) United States money (integers); (d) addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division of fractions; (e) reducing 
common fractions to decimals; (f) reading and writing decimals; (g) 
division of decimals—by whole numbers and by decimals; () United 
States money (decimals); (7) perimeter; (7) area of triangle; (&) dry, 
liquid, linear, and surface measurements; (/) weight; (m) time; (1) 
board feet; (0) ratio and proportion; (p) metric measure; (q) square 
root; (7) equations; (s) reduction of years and months; (é) circum- 
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TABLE I 


ITEMS OF ARITHMETIC INCLUDED IN GRADES V, VI, AND 
VII IN TEN COURSES OF STUDY 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


Grade V | Grade VI | Grade VII 


I. Integers: 
a) Addends noted 
2. Subtraction 


OWN HAD OL 


a) Short division 

b) Long division 
. Reading and writing numbers 
. Roman numerals 


8 
a) Like numbers 
b) Unlike numbers 
. Subtraction 
a) Like numbers 
6) Unlike numbers 
. Multiplication 
a) Eight types 


a) Seven types 
b) Comparison by numbers 
12. Reducing or changing to decimals... . 
. Decimals: 


CANDO O 


a) By whole numbers 
b) By decimals 
19. U.S. money 
. Measurements: 
. Perimeter 
. Area of square 
. Area of rectangle 
. Area of parallelogram 
. Area of triangle 
. Dry measure: 
a) Reduction 
. Liquid measure: 
a) Reduction 
. Linear measure: 
a) Reduction 


ADA W C 


NAN ALS 


ow OO 
° 


° 
w w w anw PHHWNHD HH DH HD 


Total 
8 10 
5 10 21 
6 7 12 
: II 
13 
: 11. Division... 9 20 
2-7 12 
10 
13 
20 
IV 
21 
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TABLE I—Continued 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


Grade V | Grade VI | Grade VII 


IV. Measurements—continued: 
28. Surface: 
a) Area of regular surfaces 
b) Area of irregular surfaces 
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. Graphs 

. Board feet 

. Ratio and proportion 

. Metric measure 

. Square root 

. Equations 

. Years and months: 
a) Reduction 

. Lines and angles 

. Circles: 
a) Circumference 
6) Diameter 


OHO CO 


Ow 


ooo°o 


a) Rectangular solid 
6) Prism 
c) Cylinder 


NH 
ON 


e) Sphere 
42. Electricity 
. Percentage: 
43. Three types 


45. 

46. Insurance 

47. T 

48. 

. Exchange media: 

. Banking 
. Postal and express exchange 
. Stocks and bonds 


CO 


0 


ference and diameter of circles; (w) volume of rectangular solid, 
prism, cylinder, cone, and sphere; (v) electricity; and (w) stocks and 
bonds. 


45 
Item 
Total 

40 
41. Volume: 

VI 

10 
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7. Inall three grades the items with exceptionally few occurrences 
are the following: (a) area of irregular surfaces; (b) board feet; (c) 
metric measure; (d) square root; (e) equations; (f) diameter of 
circles; (g) volume of prism, cylinder, cone, and sphere; (/) elec- 
tricity; (2) taxes; and (/) stocks and bonds. 

8. One item, duty, is not listed in any of these ten courses. 

g. In all the courses the following topics are the only items left en- 
tirely to the work of Grade VII: equations, area of a circle, volume 
of cone and sphere, electricity, taxes, stocks and bonds, and notes. 

10. The greatest variety of items is found in Grade VII, where 
72 of the 78 items occur. The fact that these topics appear only 
285 times in Grade VII shows little consistency in the topics from 
system to system. Sixty-nine of the items occur 365 times in Grade 
VI, and 52 items occur 361 times in Grade V. The consistency with 
which the topics appear in the various courses of study is greatest 
in Grade V, second in Grade VI, and lowest in Grade VII. 
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PROCEDURES USED IN SELECTING SCHOOLBOOKS: 


III. Procepures USED IN STATE ADOPTION 


GERTRUDE WHIPPLE 
Public Schools, Los Angeles, California 


The selection of textbooks for legal adoption in a state involves 
serious responsibility. A large number of pupils are affected by the 
adoption for a substantial period of time. Sometimes cities in the 
state must modify their courses of study in the light of the content 
and organization of the books adopted. Finally, textbook contracts 
involve an annual expenditure of large sums of money. It is the pur- 
pose of this article? to describe practices used in state school systems 
in selecting textbooks for legal adoption. 

The data presented in this article were reported by the twenty- 
five states which employ state adoption and by five outlying posses- 
sions of the United States. A modified form of the questionnaire 
method, described in the first article of this series, was used in col- 
lecting the data. The data can best be presented under the following 
headings: personnel of state textbook commissions, types of pro- 
cedures used, methods of determining the need for new textbooks, 
giving notice to publishers, standards of evaluation, methods of eval- 
uation, consideration given to the course of study, methods used in 
determining final decisions, and causes of difficulty in selection. 


PERSONNEL OF STATE TEXTBOOK COMMISSIONS 


According to the reports, the authority to adopt textbooks is 
placed with various committees and officials: the state board of edu- 
cation, a special textbook commission, a textbook-purchasing board, 

t For a more extensive and detailed discussion of the subject, see a recent volume 
by the author, Procedures Used in Selecting Schoolbooks, published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 

2 The two previous articles in this series, appearing in the May and June numbers 
of the Elementary School Journal, presented and analyzed critically procedures in 
selecting books used by city school systems. 
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the public-school committee, the department of public instruction, 
the commissioner of education, an assistant superintendent, or the 
director of education. For convenience, the term “textbook commis- 
sion” will be used in this report to designate various adopting com- 
mittees. Asa rule, the commission is composed of a few ex officio 
and many appointed members, usually chosen by the governor but 
sometimes by the state board of education and occasionally by the 
president of that board and the governor. The number of members 
averages seven. 

In most states the appointment of commission members is sub- 
ject to certain legal regulations, for example, that the membership 
must include a woman, a few business men and a lawyer, or a repre- 
sentative of employers and a representative of employees within the 
state; that only one person may be appointed from a particular con- 
gressional district; that no person connected with the authorship of 
a schoolbook may be a member; and that only a limited number of 
persons belonging to the same political party may serve. The term 
of appointment ranges from one year to permanent tenure. Six of 
the sixteen states reporting on this item appoint members for four 
years. Some states also require the organization of an assisting com- 
mittee of school officials. 


TYPES OF PROCEDURE 


Each state reported the type of procedure which the textbook 
commission employs in making adoptions. An analysis of the pro- 
cedures described showed that they could best be classified accord- 
ing to the nature of the study made before selecting books. Such a 
classification revealed the three following types: (1) selection un- 
supported by definite study, (2) selection supported by individual 
studies made by some of the commission members, and (3) selection 
based on studies outlined by the commission as a unit. 

1. The reports of two state school systems indicated that the text- 
book commission makes no definite study of the books previous to 
the time of adoption. According to these reports, the publisher who 
exerts the greatest influence on the commission members is likely 
to receive the contract. 

2. In another type of procedure some of the commission members 
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begin to examine books weeks or months before current textbook 
contracts expire. Others on the same commission do not begin until 
it is almost time to make adoptions. Still others make no study at 
all. In evaluating books, some members make personal inspection, 
while others also secure evaluations from school officials. For ex- 
ample, a city superintendent on the commission may ask the advice 
of elementary-school teachers; a state superintendent, the judgment 
of his staff; and a dean of a school of education, the advice of his col- 
leagues. Various school officials in the state may also volunteer 
recommendations. This type of procedure was reported by one-half 
of the state school systems. Some stated that they encounter politi- 
cal influences. However, such influences are in the main less pro- 
nounced than in the systems which follow the first type of procedure. 

3. In contrast with the preceding procedures, the textbook com- 
mission sometimes works as a unit. The studies undertaken include 
such steps as analyzing books, determining the judgments of school 
officials, trying out textbooks in the classroom, or evaluating them 
in the light of the course of study. Only one or two brief studies may 
be undertaken, or several intensive studies may be made. The gen- 
eral type of procedure was followed in thirteen of the thirty state 
school systems. In most of the states attention is given to book ex- 
amination only when adoptions are to be made. 


METHODS OF DETERMINING THE NEED FOR NEW TEXTBOOKS 


After the analysis was made to determine types of procedures, the 
reports were further examined with respect to a number of specific 
items, one of which concerns the methods used in determining the 
need for new books. Few such methods were reported. One state 
checks current opinions to ascertain if dissatisfaction with a textbook 
exists. Another asks principals throughout the state to name the 
books which should be changed. Still another determines whether 
there is available a cheaper textbook than the book in use. A fourth 
state considers which school subject is most in need of new materials. 


GIVING NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS 


Most of the state school systems reporting notify publishers when 
textbook adoptions are to be made. Some states advertise forth- 
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TABLE V 


ITEMS CONSIDERED IN SELECTING TEXTBOOKS FOR STATE 
ADOPTION WHEN SCORE CARDS ARE NOT USED AND PER- 
CENTAGE THAT FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF EACH ITEM 
Is OF TOTAL FREQUENCY 

Item Per Cent 

1. Physical makeup: 


. Content: 
a) Ease of comprehension....................... 2 
b) Subject matter............. 2 
d) Amount of content on given topics............ 9 
f) Acceptance as standard work................. .9 
9 
9 
8 
I 


on 


mn 


9 


. Adaptation to specific needs: 


a) Suitability for purposes intended.............. 403 
b) Harmony with course of study................ 1.7 
c) Adaptability to needs of schools.............. r7 
d) Suitability for both rural and graded schools. . . .9 
e) Adaptability to local conditions............... 9 
g) Demands of teachers for certain changes....... 9 


a) Bindi. 7.8 
b) Type 7.0 
c) Mech 
a d) Pape 2.6 
: 3. Price: 
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TABLE V—Continued 
Item Per Cent 
. Author or authors: 
a) Reputation 
b) Present activity 
c) Unspecified 


> 
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. Accordance with educational theory 
. Organization 
. Success in use 


coming adoptions in the daily press or in educational journals; others 
send a circular letter to publishers. In general, the notice announces 
the textbooks to be changed, quotes rules and regulations for adop- 
tions, states the date for textbook adoptions and the date when the 
commission will hear publishers’ representatives, and asks that sam- 
ples be sent to members of the commission and sometimes to certain 
teachers. 


STANDARDS OF EVALUATION 


A few state school systems were unable to report standards be- 
cause ‘‘the commission has not set up standards which all mutually 
recognize and observe Each one satisfies himself in accord- 
ance with the best educational theory.”’ Only one system furnished 
score cards. The other systems listed the various items which they 
consider in evaluating books. 

Table V presents the percentage of the total frequencies of men- 
tion given to each item reported. The items ranking highest are 
“Physical makeup,” “Content,” “Price,” and “Adaptation to spe- 
cific needs.” The remaining items were mentioned only infrequent- 
ly. Itis significant that the four items ranking highest are frequently 
enumerated in the school laws of the states reporting. 


Boston University 
School of Educst 


Library 


51 
4. Recency of copyright date... 
9 
Total frequency of mention............... 115 
4 
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When the standards reported by the state school systems are com- 
pared with those reported by city school systems,’ a significant dif- 
ference is revealed. In general, city systems give greater considera- 
tion to the contents of the book than do state systems, while the 
latter lay more stress on physical makeup and financial outlay. 


TABLE VI 


GENERAL METHODS USED IN EVALUATING TEXTBOOKS FOR 
STATE ADOPTION AND FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE 
OF MENTION OF EACH METHOD 


Percentage 


Frequency of Total 
Method of Frequency 
Mention of 


Mention 


Trying out books in the classroom...... 
Making personal examination........... 19 24.0 
Securing personal opinions and judgments 14 17.8 
Making score-card evaluation.......... 8 10.1 
Consulting book reviews and other printed 
Formulating guiding principles......... 2 
2 

I 


Making preliminary eliminations. ...... 
Securing judgments of specialists....... 
Applying statistical procedures to con- 

Analyzing materials with respect to top- 


METHODS OF EVALUATION 


In the case of methods of evaluation, certain of the states were 
unable to furnish data. A few states described their methods as 
experimental, or more or less haphazard. A few other states reported 
that each commission member devises his own methods. The other 
state school systems made fifty-eight different statements describing 
the methods used. These statements were classified under the gen- 
eral methods indicated. The number and the percentage of times 
that each general method was reported by the states are presented 
in Table VI. The entries show that the methods most widely used 


t See the data for textbooks given in Table I on pages 764-65 of the June number 
of the Elementary School Journal. 
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are “Trying out books in the classroom” and ‘‘Making personal ex- 
amination.” Other methods frequently mentioned are “Securing 
personal opinions and judgments,” “Making score-card evaluation,” 
and “Consulting book reviews and other printed materials.” 

In the discussion which follows, the five methods receiving highest 
mention are analyzed. 

Trying out books in the classroom—An analysis of the reports sub- 
mitted on classroom trial showed that the test may be made by pub- 
lishers’ representatives, qualified school officials, or teachers in dif- 
ferent sections of the state. The books may be tried in several class- 
rooms, in all the elementary schools in a city, or in typical schools in 
different localities. The books used may be samples, copies lent by 
publishers, or copies purchased for the trial. The period of trial 
ranges from a week to a year. The trial may aim to secure pupils’ 
reactions to the books, teachers’ evaluations of various items, teach- 
ers’ rankings of the books, or score-card ratings made by the teach- 
ers. 

Making personal examination.—The methods of personal examina- 
tion which were reported range from hasty sampling to careful, com- 
parative study. Only a small portion of a book may be read, or 
books may be compared side by side or read thoroughly. The ex- 
amination may be made in the light of the merits described by pub- 
lishers or of advice given by teachers of the subject. The work may 
be done by the commission member independently or by the entire 
commission in executive session. 

Securing personal opinions and judgments—Textbook commissions 
also secure advice regarding new books. Some commissions obtain 
popular opinions through informal contacts with school officials in 
the state. Other commissions ask teachers and supervisors to work 
in groups and to submit their judgments. According to another 
method, one commission member ascertains the evaluations made 
by other members. 

Making score-card evaluation—Another method of evaluation in- 
volves the use of score cards. Thirteen per cent of the state school 
systems reported this method, but only one system furnished copies 
of the card. According to the reports, score cards are prepared in the 
light of teaching objectives, professional literature, or both. They 
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are applied either by school officials or by the publisher of the book. 
The scores are statistically summarized or are discussed by the com- 
mission. 

Consulting book reviews and other printed materials —A few school 
systems reported that printed materials are consulted to assist in 
evaluating books. In one system commission members compare re- 
views of a book with their own judgments. Another system reported 
that selections are made in the light of reviews when there is not 
time to make careful examination of books. In another system pub- 
lishers’ briefs are read and discussed as books are examined. Still 
another system stated that a committee prepares a bibliography on 
the subject under discussion and summaries of suggestions concern- 
ing the testing of teaching materials. Copies of the reports are sent 
to each commission member. 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO THE COURSE OF 
STUDY IN SELECTING BOOKS 


Twenty-eight of the thirty school systems reported concerning the 
consideration given to the course of study in selecting books. Seven 
stated that the course of study does not affect procedure. Such rea- 
sons as the following were given for this situation: 


Courses of study are too likely to go out of date to attempt to make adopted 
textbooks fit them. Books are more progressive than courses of study. 


The individual members of the textbook commission may or may not give 
thought to curriculum needs in selecting a textbook .... professional needs 
are sometimes not considered by certain members. 


The state has no course of study. 


One school system invites the publishers of the adopted textbooks 
to submit materials as a basis for a course of study. The twenty re- 
maining school systems reported that their procedures provide for 
consideration of curriculum needs. 

Various methods are used to insure the selection of books adapted 
to the course of study. Five of the statements reported that persons 
concerned with book selection are well informed concerning the cur- 
riculum. Four other statements indicated that the standards used 
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conform with the state course of study. Four others showed that the 
course of study is consulted as books are examined. Three other 
statements indicated that, after the book is adopted, necessary re- 
visions are made in the existing course of study. Another statement 
showed that the course of study is worked out after adoptions are 
made. 


METHODS OF DETERMINING FINAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND DECISIONS 


In making a decision, textbook commissions usually employ the 
method of voting. In a few states, before the vote is taken, first, 
second, and third choices of books are listed by each member and 
are discussed, or the results of various studies of the books are con- 
sidered. In one state the book which ranks highest according to 
score-card results is selected. The wide use of voting is readily ex- 
plained by the fact that state laws usually specify this method of 
reaching a decision. 


CAUSES OF DIFFICULTY IN BOOK SELECTION 


Five states indicated that they meet no serious difficulties in book 
selection and gave the following explanations: The textbook com- 
mission is especially competent; the commission is “open-minded 
and to the best of its ability selects the best books possible”: and, 
because of the small number of textbooks purchased, troubles that 
develop in more populous states do not occur. Seventeen other 
states described various causes of difficulty which they meet in book 
selection. The frequency and the percentage of mention of each 
cause are given in Table VII. 

A few significant facts reported should be mentioned in connection 
with Table VII. There is a serious lack of books written in simple 
English suitable for children in island possessions where a bilingual 
system is used, as in the Philippine Islands. The number of books 
that can be considered is limited because the publishers’ plates can- 
not be leased for state printing. The incompetency of textbook com- 
missions was reported to result largely from lack of training or ex- 
perience in selecting books and from failure to represent widely dif- 
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ferent communities in the state. Political pressure is exerted to se- 
cure the adoption of certain books, and such efforts develop preju- 
diced attitudes. 
CONCLUSION 
This article shows that serious deficiencies exist in the practices 
followed in selecting textbooks for state adoption. State textbook 
commissions consist of a varied membership, often including mem- 


TABLE VII 
CAUSES OF DIFFICULTY REPORTED BY STATE SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS IN SELECTING TEXTBOOKS AND FRE- 
QUENCY OF MENTION OF EACH CAUSE 


Percentage 
Frequency of Total 
of Frequency 
Mention of 
Mention 


co 


Lack of suitable books 
Incompetency of persons concerned with 
selection 


Lack of adequate methods of selecting 
books 

Lack of valid standards of evaluation. ... 

Lack of time 

Inadequacy of uniform state textbooks ... 

Insufficient funds 


5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 
I 


w 


bers who have no training for the responsibilities involved. Study is 
rarely given to the specific needs to be met in different districts of 
the state. The procedures of the commission vary from organized 
procedures involving careful studies to those making no provision 
for examining books. Again, the commission member frequently 
works independently and is seldom required to offer support of his 
choice. The deficiencies revealed are probably due to various causes, 
among which are political influences and unwise legal regulations 
concerning the procedure to be used in making selections. While 
such factors might be overcome to a great extent by the adoption 
of improved procedure, there are certain causes of difficulty which 


: Cause 
= 14.7 
Political influences 14.7 
11.8 
8.8 
8.8 
: 8.8 
5-9 
Law requiring simultaneous adoptions. . . 3.0 
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cannot be entirely overcome because they are inherent in the prac- 
tice of adopting uniform textbooks for a state. It is widely recog- 
nized that no one book can meet the needs of native as well as foreign- 
born children, supervised as well as unsupervised school districts, 
and urban as well as rural districts. 

The fact is also recognized that the problems faced by state school 
systems differ from those of city systems particularly with respect to 
legal requirements and the needs to be met by adopted textbooks. 
However, state and city systems face similar problems in the evalua- 
tion of textbooks. They both need methods for use in making objec- 
tive tests of books in the classroom and scientific techniques of 
analysis as a substitute for present methods of personal examination. 


ie 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


I. Curricutum, METHODS OF TEACHING AND 
STUDY, AND SUPERVISION 


LEO J. BRUECKNER'" 
University of Minnesota 


In this bibliography are included selected publications in the 
field of the elementary-school curriculum, methods of teaching and 
study, and supervision which appeared during the period from 
April 1, 1935, to March 31, 1936. Foreign-language titles are not 
included, nor have popular articles on the topics been cited unless 
they present facts not generally known or an original and chal- 
lenging point of view. The materials on method and curriculum 
deal with general aspects of these topics; studies dealing with specific 
subjects will be listed in subsequent issues. 


CURRICULUM? 


350. BacLey, C. “Is Subject-Matter Obsolete?” Educational 
istration and Supervision, XXI (September, 1935), 401-12. 


A discussion of the “activity” idea of presenting materials to be learned and an 
argument against the complete abandonment of organized subject matter. 


351. BENJAMIN, Harotp (Editor). Education for Social Control. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, CLXXXII (No- 
vember, 1935). Pp. xiv+242. 

Consists of a series of articles by various writers discussing the place of the 
school in social reconstruction and objectives and methods of effective educa- 
tion both in the United States and in foreign countries. 


t Glenn W. Durflinger, graduate student at the University of Minnesota, assisted in 
the preparation of this report. 


2 See also Items 5, 8, 21, 29, and 31 in the list of selected references appearing in the 
January, 1936, number of the School Review, Items 10 and 18 in the January number of 
the Elementary School Journal, and Item 178 in the April, 1936; number of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 
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. BopE, Boyp H. “The Next Step in Elementary Education,” Education, 
LV (May, 1935), 513-17. 

The author makes a philosophic analysis of the elementary school and, with 
a look to the future, gives suggestions on how the school can best meet the needs 
of the pupils. 


. CASWELL, Horus L. “Developing Social Understanding in the Elemen- 
tary School,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (January, 1936), 
335-43. 

A plea that the curriculums in elementary and secondary schools emphasize 
social understanding and participation in the affairs of social life. 


. Curti, MERLE. The Social Ideas of American Educators. Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, Part X. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. Pp. xxii+614. 
Assembles and analyzes the social views of certain American educators and 
discusses the relation between their ideas and the economic, religious, philo- 
sophic, and political factors of their day. 


. DoTTERER, JESSIE B. “Practical Aspects of an Activity Program in Ele- 
mentary Grades,” Educational Outlook, X (March, 1936), 151-66. 


Describes a step-by-step procedure in the application of the principles of an 
activity program. A sample activity for each grade is included in outline form. 


. DRAPER, EpGAR Marion. Principles and Techniques of Curriculum Mak- 
ing. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936. Pp. xvi+876. 
Discusses current problems of curriculum construction, the adaptation of cur- 
riculums to life-needs, the determination of educational objectives, the organi- 
zation of units of work, and the development of courses of study at all levels of 
education. 


. Fretp, Heten A. “From Seatwork to Integrated Activity: An Evolu- 
tion,’ Educational Outlook, X (January, 1936), 98-106. 

A discussion of the step-by-step evolution from busy work through directed 
seatwork, free seatwork, free activity, and guided activity to the integrated 
experience. Each step in the process is well described. 


. FREEMAN, FRANK N. “An Analysis of the Basis of the Activity Curricu- 
lum,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (May, 1935), 655-61. 

A discussion of the external adjustment and internal development taking place 
in a learning situation as applied to the principles and the practices of the 
activity movement. 


. Haccerty, MELVIN E. Art a Way of Life. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Pub- 
lished for the Owatonna Art Education Project by the University of 
Minnesota Press, 1935. Pp. 44. 


Discusses principles of vitalizing art education through a study of the place 
of art in everyday life. 
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. Haupt, G. W. “Grade Placement in Elementary School Science,” School 
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Science and Mathematics, XXXV (November, 1935), 858-64. 


A review of the methods used in grade placement of science and a report on 
an experimental study of children’s graded learning in elementary-school sci- 
ence. 


. Horn, Ernest. “Issues and Misconceptions concerning Integration,” Offi- 


cial Report of the Department of Superintendence, 1935, pp. 273-78. Wash- 
ington: Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, 1935. 

Discusses a series of six issues relating to integration of the curriculum and 
points out some of the important limitations of the program of integration as 
practiced in some of the schools of this country. 


. Jupp, Cuartes H. “Difficulties Involved in Introducing Socio-economic 


Problems into the Curriculum,” Official Report of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, 1935, pp. 261-66. Washington: Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, 1935. 

Discusses a series of five major difficulties that present obstacles to the intro- 
duction into the curriculum of the teaching of socio-economic problems. 


. Kivpatrick, Witu1AM H. “The Social Philosophy of Progressive Educa- 


tion,” Progressive Education, XII (May, 1935), 289-93. 


A challenge to teachers to attack the socio-economic problems. This state- 
ment of philosophy is organized around eight topics. 


. KiLpatrick, WILLIAM H. “The Social Situation and the Curriculum,” 


. LuLL, HERBERT G. Principles of Elementary Education. New York: W. W. 


Journal of the National Education Association, XXV (January, 1936), 
I-2. 
A study of the changing social situation of today as it forms a background for 
the work of the school. 


Norton & Co., 1935. Pp. x+532. 


Discusses current trends involving the curriculum and presents procedures for 
reorganizing the curriculum about a social core. 


. McSwarn, E. T., and ALEXANDER, CARTER. “Guide to the Literature on 


Elementary Education,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (June, 


1935), 747-59. 
A guide to the literature on elementary education which lists the literature 
under the following headings: (1) ‘Bibliographies Concerned with the Whole 
Field,” (2) “Bibliographies on Special Phases,” (3) “Abstracts,” (4) “‘Associa- ° 
tions,” (5) “Book Reviews,” (6) ‘Directories and Biography,” (7) ‘Peri- 
odicals,” (8) “Research Completed,” (9) “Researches under Way,’ (10) 
“Research Needed,” (11) “Statistics.” 


a 
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367. NorToN, JoHN K., and Norton, MARGARET ALLTUCKER. Foundations of 
Curriculum Building. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. x+600. 


After giving a rather brief but a well-considered and scholarly discussion of the 
why of curriculum revision, underlying issues in curriculum construction, ap- 
proaches to the selection of curriculum content, and a general] consideration of 
the contributions of philosophy and research to curriculum-building, the 
authors proceed to deal with research in each of the elementary subject fields 
which they consider of foundational significance for reconstructing the ele- 
mentary curriculum, whether organized on the subject-matter or the units- 
of-activity basis. The work does not purport to go into the specific technique 
or machinery of constructing courses of study or the curriculum. Annotated 
bibliographies are up to date and extensive. The work ends with a discussion 
of trends in curriculum-building. 


368. The Social Studies Curriculum. Fourteenth Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence. Washington: Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, 1936. Pp. 478. 
Analyzes factors conditioning the social studies; discusses the nature, content, 
and organization of the curriculum in the social studies; and describes means 
of evaluating instruction. The need of continuous curriculum revision is 
pointed out. 


369. WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAyNE. “An Evaluation of the Integrated Curriculum 
in the Upper Grades,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (April, 1935), 
583-87. 

Reports the comparative achievement of pupils in reading, language, and 
arithmetic in ‘“new-type” schools and in schools of the conventional type. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY! 
370. ANDERSON, Howarp R. “Testing Basic Skills in the Social Studies,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXXVI (February, 1936), 424-35. 
Gives the results of an analysis of the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills 


and draws conclusions concerning the values of basic tool skills in the study of 
the social sciences. 


371. BREED, F. S. “On Changes in Methods of Teaching,” School and Society, 
XLI (April 27, 1935), 558-63. 
Presents the conflicting views on educational method of three groups of edu- 
cators: the conservative, the liberal, and the radical. 


372. BRUECKNER, LEo J. “‘Persistency of Error as a Factor in Diagnosis,” Edu- 
cation, LVI (November, 1935), 140-44. 


Points out the importance, when making a diagnosis of learning, of recognizing 
variability of pupil performance in response to variations in directions. 


t See also Item 60 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1936, 
number of the School Review, Items 190 and 194 in the April, 1936, number of the 
Elementary School Journal, and Item 488 in the September, 1936, number of the School 
Review. 
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373. Courtis, S.A. “The Evolution of Individualization,” Educational Method, 


XV (March, 1936), 291-08. 

An intensive study into the problem of individualization. Mention is made of 
the various methods by which individualization is effected and the goal toward 
which it tends. 


374. Dawson, Dorotua. “The Library Program in the Elementary School,” 


Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII (March, 1936), 
190-98. 

Shows the need for the co-operative functioning of factors concerned in the edu- 
cation of children in order that the library may make a distinct contribution to 
the child and to the school program. 


375. EAMES, THOMAS Harrison. “Restrictions of the Visual Field as Handicaps 


to Learning,’ Journal of Educational Research, XXIX (February, 1936), 
460-65. 

Compares various measures of vision and of dominance for a disability group 
and a control group. 


376. Educational Tests and Their Uses. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 


V, No. 5. Washington: American Educational Research Association of 
the National Education Association, 1935. Pp. 441-536. 


Contains a review of literature on educationa! tests published since the appear- 
ance, in February, 1933, of the earlier number (Vol. III, No. 1) on the subject. 


377. Elements of the Social Studies Program. Sixth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies of the National Education Association. 
Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. 208. 

Contains a series of chapters prepared by a group of collaborators. Discusses the 
scope of the social studies, principles of the organization and the selection of 
subject matter, and general method of instruction. A proposed ‘course of 
study is given. 


378. ENGLE, T. L. “Achievements of Pupils Who Have Had Double Promo- 


tions in Elementary School,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (No- 
vember, 1935), 185-89. 

Compares the educational, the vocational, and the social achievements of pu- 
pils who were accelerated from one to three semesters with the achievements of 
their non-accelerated classmates. 


379. The Grouping of Pupils. Thirty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society 


for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. x+320. 

Summarizes evidence concerning various bases of pupil grouping and points 
out the importance of the social group as against the ability group. Presents 
data on adaptation of instruction for ability groups. 
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380. Hitt, GrorcE E. “Educational Attainments of Young Male Offenders,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (September, 1935), 53-58. 
A description of the educational attainments of young male offenders over 
sixteen years of age who were in a reformatory. A description of the out- 
standing characteristics of their experiences in school is also given. 


. JOHNSON, WENDELL, and Duke, Lucite. “Changes in Handedness Asso- 
ciated with Onset or Disappearance of Stuttering: Sixteen Cases,” Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, IV (December, 1935), 112-32. 
A series of sixteen case studies of stuttering, showing the relation between 
stuttering and associated handedness. 

. Kanpbet, I. L. “Is the New Education Progressive?” Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, XXII (February, 1936), 81-87. 
This article concerns the reactions of a ‘“non-progressive” to the philosophy 
and practices of the ‘“‘progressives.”” 


. Mental and Physical Development. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 

VI, No. 1. Washington: American Educational Research Association of 
the National Education Association, 1936. Pp. 1-152. 
Contains a critical review of literature dealing with the development of intelli- 
gence, motor control, and physical growth at all levels of development from 
infancy to maturity, published during the period from April, 1933, to date of 
preparation of this bulletin. 

. Nortusy, Arwoop S. “A Comparison of Five Types of Spelling Tests for 
Diagnostic Purposes,” Journal of Educational Research, XX1X (Janu- 
ary, 1936), 339-46. 

An investigation into the variability of pupil performance on five kinds of 
spelling tests. 


. Stuart, Byron D. “A Study of the Co-operative Group Plan with Par- 
ticular Reference to Achievement,”’ Educational Method, XV (October, 
1935), 30-34. 

A description of the co-operative group plan of class organization and learning. 
Compares the results of the use of the plan with the results of the conventional 
type of teaching. 


. TRABUE, M. R. “Occupational Diagnoses for Educational Programs,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XX1X (January, 1936), 327-31. 
An argument for the inclusion of occupational diagnosis as a part of every com- 
plete diagnostic program and of the planning of individual educational pro- 
grams, 

. Witty, Paut A. “Exploitation of the Child of High Intelligence Quotient,” 
Educational Method, XV (March, 1936), 298-304. 
A well-organized argument for a differential treatment of the gifted children 
in theschools. 
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SUPERVISION 

Barr, A. S., and JAyNE, C. D. “The Use of Sound Recording Equipment 
in the Study and Improvement of Teaching,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, IV (March, 1936), 279-86. 

A description of the methods employed in recording the happenings of a class- 
room, with particular emphasis on the sound-recording equipment and uses 
made of it. 

Betts, Emmett ALBERT. “The Instructional Leadership Function of the 
Principal,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXI (May, 
1935), 369-80. 

Discusses the responsibility of the principal for assuming leadership in the 
scientific study of problems of instruction. 

Carr, WILLIAM G. “Staffs and Salaries in Certain Supervisory Positions,” 
Educational Method, XV (October, 1935), 11-14. 


A summary of the seventh biennial survey of salaries of general supervisory 
staffs, prepared by the Research Division of the National Education Associa- 


tion. 

Hitt, Greorce E. “The Report Card in Present Practice,” Educational 
Method, XV (December, 1935), 115-31. 

A summary of the current practices, forms, and changes occurring in report 
cards and suggestions for improvements. Includes a bibliography. 

Huttrisu, H. Gorpon. “The Need for Supervision of Experimental Pro- 
grams,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXI (October, 
1935), 507-16. 

A critical analysis of experimental programs and methods and the contribu- 
tions that competent supervision can make to improve the experimental meth- 
ods employed. 

Kyte, GeorGE C. “The Growth of Elementary School Teachers in Serv- 
ice,’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXI (September, 
1935), 413-20. 

A discussion of practices followed by some institutions to further the growth 
of their teachers. 

LANCELOT, WILLIAM H., Barr, Arvit S., TORGERSON, THEODORE L., 
Jounson, Cart E., Lyon, Vercit E., WALvoorD, ANTHONY C., and 
Betts, GirBeERT LEE. The Measurement of Teaching Efficiency. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xxiv-+238. 

Reports the interrelations found between measures of the teacher, of instruc- 
tion, and of the pupil and discusses the implications for rating teachers. 


t See also Item 5409 in the list of selected references appearing in the November, 1935, 
number of the School Review, Item 615 in the December, 1935, number of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Item 42 in the January, 1936, number of the School Review, 
Items 51, 52, and 57 in the January, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal, 
and Item 205 in the April, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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395. LEONARD, JOHN PAuL. “Teacher Participation in Recent State Curricu- 
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lum Programs,” Journal of Educational Research, XXIX (October, 


1935), 117-26. 
An attempt to show the amount and character of participation by classroom 
teachers in recent state programs. 


. McDape, James E. “An Experiment with Conference Groups of Ele- 


mentary Principals,” Education, LVI (February, 1936), 337-40. 


A description of an experiment in Chicago to enlist the principals in self-super- 
visory service, thus pooling the resources of all for the benefit of each. 


. Orro, HENRY J. Promotion Policies and Practices in Elementary Schools. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota: Educational Test Bureau, Inc., 1935. Pp. 
xli-+172. 

An investigation of the promotion practices and policies in elementary schools 
in northern Illinois. Pertinent research studies are included. The proposed 
promotion plan involves the abolition of ‘‘calendar-scheduled promotion 
periods” and advocates “continuous pupil adjustment and progress.” 


. RANKIN, Paut T. (Chairman). Leadership in Instruction. Prepared by the 


Commission on Instructional Leadership of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction for the Department of Superintend- 
ence. Washington: National Education Association, 1935. 

Discusses a series of twenty-four principles of democratic leaderships in super- 
vision. 


. SEGEL, Davin. “Recent Developments in Educational Measurement,”’ Ed- 


ucation, LVI (November, 1935), 161-64. 


Describes means that have been devised to measure the extent to which im- 
portant objectives of various subjects or kinds of instruction are being achieved. 


400. SHANNON, J. R. “Demonstration Teaching and Directed Observation,” 


Educational Method, XIV (April, 1935), 355-62. 

An account of the theory and the practices of demonstration teaching as they 
have been set forth by a number of leading authorities on supervision. A select- 
ed reference list is included. 


. YOAKAM, GERALD A. “The Supervision of Instruction in Reading,” Edu- 


cational Method, XV (October, 1935), 3-10. 
Sets up a program of supervision of reading, including objectives, methods, 
materials, provisions for diagnosis and remedial teaching, and activities. 


Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The consciousness of movement in the appreciation of art.—Writers on art have 
occasionally speculated as to the part which the movements of the eyes play in 
the appreciation of works of art. Emphatic responses are the core of aesthetic 
perceptions. In looking at an object, the percipient reinstates his previous ex- 
periences with the object through incipient and overt responses. The various 
contours, lines, and configurations of the object are thus “‘re-created” in a very 
exact sense. The movements of the eyes are an integral part of this process and 
undoubtedly serve as conditioning stimuli for other responses. It is thus safe to 
assume that, when a person is looking at a picture, the movements of the eyes 
also reinstate previous experiences with the objects represented. Just how vari- 
ous patterns of composition affect the movements of the eyes is, however, an- 
other question about which the exact facts have been lacking. Is it true, as 
writers have asserted, that a pattern gradually lengthened in its design will 
“draw the eye from the lightly developed part toward the more expressive”? 
Will the eye be drawn upward by a “large stretch of empty space left at the top 
of [a] lunette”’ and the “dignity of the whole decoration thereby [be] elevated”? 
Is the alternation of a light with a dark unit, or of one hue or shape with another, 
so compelling as to carry the eye across such a design? Are we “‘conscious at 
times of our eye being swept across a textile or a wallpaper pattern in spite of 
us”? Does the eye “tend to move along the path of least resistance” and do “‘de- 
tails of surface pattern or complicated contour interrupt eye-movement’’? 
(pp. 7-8.) 

The facts about the eye-movement have for the first time been completely and 
finally established through the painstaking investigations of Professor Buswell. 
In his reportt he has warily, and to the reviewer’s mind unfortunately, limited 
himself to a description of these facts of eye-movement, but at least future inter- 
preters of the effects of pictures on the observer need no longer speculate on 
what the eyes are doing. 

The labors of the author and of his collaborators can only be characterized as 
stupendous and the technique employed, both in ascertaining the facts and in 
their lucid presentation, as most ingenious. As the reader turns the pages of the 
report, not only can he see at a glance where the eyes of a given subject roamed 

* Guy Thomas Buswell, How People Look at Pictures: A Study of the Psychology of 
Perception in Art. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xvi+198. $3.00. 
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and paused as the person viewed a picture, but, through the examination of 
“density plots” neatly superimposed over the outlines of the pictures, he can 
note the position, to quote a single example, of all fixations for 74 different sub- 
jects, a total of 4,060 in this case. Two hundred subjects were employed—ele- 
mentary-school and high-school pupils, students of art, and other adults. Some 
18,000 feet of film were used. Fifty-five pictures, some in color and some in black 
and white, were viewed. The subjects ranged from Rockwell Kent’s “Mount 
Equinox, Winter” and Maurice Boutet de Monvel’s “Joan of Arc at the Court 
of Charles VII’ to paintings and drawings of vases, furniture, tapestries, and 
photographs of statuary and museum pieces, architecture and interior design, 
posters, silhouettes, and geometric figures. 

Of the specific findings and conclusions, some of which give answers to the 
questions cited, the following are quoted as showing both the significance and 
the limitations of the monograph. 

The effect of color upon the position and the durations of fixations was less striking 
than had been anticipated 

The perceptual pattern for various types of repetitive designs showed clearly that 
the pattern of eye-movements does not resemble even remotely the general pattern of 
the design. The common assumption that the eye moves from motif to motif in the de- 
sign is not supported by the facts Furthermore, the general assumptions in re- 
gard to the rapidity with which the eye is carried along certain types of designs were not 
supported by the evidence found in this investigation 

The children’s patterns of perception, at least for pupils at the sixth-grade level, 
were quite similar in general to those of adults 

In general, the significance of the data presented in this investigation rests upon the 
fact that eye-movements are objective symptoms of the perceptual processes of the per- 
son looking at a picture. The centers of attention from time to time during the observa- 
tion of the picture can be located with objectivity and precision from the eye-movement 
record. While the eye-movement records give no evidence whatever as to the quality of 
the mental processes going on and are to be considered as in no sense indicative of the 
type of appreciation experienced by the subject, nevertheless, they do furnish the most 
objective evidence available of the centers of interest within a picture [pp. 143-44]. 


The author does not attempt any further statement of the significance of his 
findings for the psychology of perception nor of the perceptual processes in gen- 
eral as related to the appreciation of art. He declines to “‘risk’”’ interpretations 
which would take him into the field of art and thus fails to give his findings the 


well-rounded treatment which they deserve. 
WALTER F.. DEARBORN, M.D. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The place of the social sciences in the school—T he book under review,' in giving 
the history of the social sciences in the schools, presents a phase of the history of 


t Rolla M. Tryon, The Social Sciences as School Subjects: Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, Part XI. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. Pp. xiv-+542. $3.00. 
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education in America. The story of the social sciences in the schools has been 
written a number of times but not before with such fulness and completeness. 

The book is organized in five divisions. Division One tells of the ‘‘Efforts of 
National Organizations in Behalf of the Social Sciences as School Subjects.” 
Division Two deals with “History as a Subject of Study in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools.’’ Division Three traces the history of political science as a sub- 
ject of study inthe schools. Division Four deals with economics, sociology, and 
social science. The fifth division is entitled “Organizing the Social Sciences for 
Teaching Purposes in Elementary and Secondary Schools.” 

The author reviews the work of a number of national groups as they have 
attempted to influence the teaching of the various social sciences in the schools, 
namely, the National Education Association, the American Historical Associ- 
ation, the National Society for the Study of Education, the American Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Schools of Business, the American Bar Association, the Na- 
tional Security League, the American School Citizenship League, the National 
Municipal League, and the American Sociological Society. 

Division Two of this volume is a valuable supplement to Part II of the Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies (Henry Johnson, Ax Introduction to the 
History of the Social Sciences in Schools), which deals largely with history as a 
school subject but which leaves to the present volume the task of presenting the 
subject in American schools. 

Division Three is likewise a necessary supplement to Part VI of the Report 
of the Commission (Charles E. Merriam, Civic Education in the United States). 
The present volume treats more specifically the study of political science and 
civics in the schools. 

In Division Four the author gives an account of “Economics, Sociology, and 
Social Science as School Subjects.’”’ While a large part of this division is devoted 
to an account of attempts to unify the various social sciences into a single course 
like the course in American problems in the high school or the various unified 
courses in elementary and junior high schools, yet it is not entirely clear exactly 
how social science is to be defined. If social science is the science or the study of 
human relationships, why would it not be well so to define it? 

In the third section of Division Four the author treats “Social Science as a 
Subject of Study in Elementary and High Schools.’”? One who knows Tryon’s 
views on the meaning of the terms “‘social science,” “social sciences,’’ and “social 
studies” would expect to find these terms clearly defined here. After examining 
the section, however, the reader is left with no more than a review of the various 
applications that have been made of the terms. 

The reviewer is pleased to find, in Division Five, a hundred pages on “Or- 
ganizing the Social Sciences for Teaching Purposes in Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools.’”’ This part of the volume deals with various types of approaches 
to teaching, schemes for organizing the material, and specific ways of organizing 
the social sciences for teaching purposes. 

In this volume, unlike many others in the Report of the Commission on the 
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Social Studies, there is little place for controversy. The method used in the 
preparation of the book is the historical. The author gives many quotations and 
makes extensive use of footnotes. 

Tryon, in his ““Author’s Note,” says that his purpose is to state “what has 
been and is in the realm of the social sciences as school subjects’’ and that “such 
imperatives as ‘shall,’ ‘should,’ ‘ought,’ and ‘must’ have been avoided” (p. ix). 
However, since the author of the volume was chosen because of his leadership in 
the field and since the book is an individually signed volume, the author might 
well have assumed the rdéle of critic and teacher in addition to that of narrator. 

Another feature of the volume may be a fault or a virtue, according to the 
point of view of the reader. The book contains a great many quotations from 
other writings, and some readers may prefer paraphrases in place of quotations. 
However, the book is so well documented that it gives the reader a feeling of 
gratitude to the author for bringing together in one compact volume such vast 
and scattered materials. 

All in all, the book will be of value to all students of the social sciences. Stu- 
dents of history believe that a knowledge of the past has value in understanding 
the present, and The Social Sciences as School Subjects should help us all to plan 
better the objectives and materials for the education of the young through the 
social sciences. 


C. C. BARNES 


Wayne UNIversitTy, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Parental attachments.—The problem of affectional attachment of children to 
one parent or to the other is of great importance to the psychologist and the 
psychiatrist. The psychoanalyst’s theory of the Oedipus complex has raised 
many dissenting voices. It is well known, for example, that adolescent girls are 
more closely attached to their fathers than to their mothers whereas adolescent 
boys tend to be attached more to their mothers affectionately, although they 
may not show this attachment in overt behavior. In psychoanalytic language, 
the girl becomes the rival of the mother for the affections of the father; the boy, 
the rival of the father for the affections of the mother. Whether these attach- 
ments result from factors involved in sex development or whether other factors 
are significant is naturally an extremely important question. 

The investigation reported in the book under review! was intended to answer 
the question regarding the consistent preferences of children for one parent or 
the other. A study was made of five hundred children between the ages of five 
and nine, divided into an equal number of boys and girls. The study was con- 
ducted through informal interviews, four methods being used to elicit the prefer- 
ences of the children: direct questions regarding whom they liked best at home; 
pictures designed to elicit preferences; stories, the answers to which would 


t Margarete Simpson, Parent Preferences of Young Children. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 652. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. Pp. viiit+86. $1.50. 
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point to preferences; and questions regarding the children’s dreams. The results 
showed that, when the group as a whole was considered, the majority favored 
the mother, the exception being a group of five-year old girls, 60 per cent of 
whom favored the father. From the ages of six to nine the father preference 
declines. 

The author does not make final interpretations but discusses the various pos- 
sible reasons for these preferences. She mentions the problem of punishment, the 
relation of the mother to the child in terms of care and feeding, and the realiza- 
tion by the father of the sex element involved in his play reactions with the child 
after the age of five or six. 

Although no final answer is given by the author regarding the basis of parent 
preferences, the data are significant, especially in pointing to further research. 
The monograph is well written, and the data are clearly presented. Persons in- 
terested in parent-child relationships will find here much useful material. 


MANDEL SHERMAN 


Plans and materials for the clementary-school music program.—Two books 
treating of different phases of instruction have recently been added to the liter- 
ature of school music. 

A book by Glenn and Lowry’ is the beginning manual of a series providing a 
complete course of study in music appreciation from Grade I through junior 
high school. Originally published in 1926, it has been revised to include new 
ideas and the most recent phonographic recordings. Although it does not differ 
radically from the former volume, the presentation of materials is condensed and 
a greater flexibility in the course is evident. Suggested monthly topics of work 
and type lessons have replaced the detailed weekly plans found in the older 
book, and this arrangement has eliminated much repetition. In the present book 
the teacher is advised to adapt the work to the needs of her class and to devise 
methods of teaching other than those described. 

The course for primary grades stresses rhythm. In fact, it might be called 
“Training in Rhythm for Young Children.” The authors believe that physical 
response to music is a necessary foundation for an understanding and enjoyment 
of music. Lessons deal with rhythm recognition and discrimination, feeling for 
musical balance through rhythm, sensing phrases through rhythmic play, 
rhythm orchestra, sensing measures, tune stepping, and folk dances. It is gener- 
ally admitted by educators that rhythm is an essential element in music and that 
musical training often fails to provide suitable rhythmic experiences at an age 
when children would most profit from them. Yet it is to be regretted that ina 
course entitled “appreciation”’ there is not greater variety in goals to be attained 
and in methods of teaching. Many teachers would welcome suggestions on how 


* Mabelle Glenn and Margaret Lowry, Music Appreciation for Every Child: A Series 
of Progressive Lessons in Listening for the Grades and Junior High School, Primary 
Grades. Teacher’s Manual for Grades I, II, and III. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., 1935 (revised). Pp. viiit+-72. $0.76. 
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to conduct lessons without a physical response from the class, such as swaying, 

marching, galloping, clapping, or stepping the tune. Surely children should have 
opportunity to listen quietly to beautiful and appropriate musical compositions, 
for tone, after all, is the distinguishing characteristic of music. It is not until 
Grade III that mention is made of such a lesson. Rhythmic activities, although 

‘important, should not be the only approach to the development of music appre- 
ciation. 

Despite this criticism, the course is deserving of commendation and is highly 
recommended to primary-grade teachers. The material is of excellent quality 
and is well organized and presented. Eleven selections are scored effectively for 
a toy orchestra. The format of the book is practical and attractive. A good 
table of contents and a complete list of phonograph records add to its value. 

The authors of a new book of songs' state that their purpose in assembling 
material has been to provide an interesting variety of selections to meet present- 
day needs of schools. It would appear that they have succeeded, for 176 songs of 
various grades of difficulty, of different arrangements, and of many types are in- 
cluded in the compilation. There are songs, both folk songs and composed 
forms, for various levels of instruction, to be sung in unison and in two, three, 
and four parts. Harmonic and polyphonic styles, which may be sung with or 
without accompaniment, are represented. In the selection and the arrange- 
ments of songs, the ranges of the voices of children of different ages have been 
carefully considered, as well as the musical interests of boys and girls. Vocal 
parts and words only are given in the book for pupils, but an edition with ac- 
companiments is printed for the teacher. Phonograph recordings of some of the 
songs are available and will be particularly useful to instructors deficient in 
singing ability. The book is of convenient size, and the musical notation is 
clearly printed. The cover is of heavy, silver-colored paper—hence the title. A 
glossary of musical terms and symbols, a classified table of contents, and an 


alphabetical index are praiseworthy features. 
ANNE E. PIERCE 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


New biographical material for Grade V.—This book by Walter Taylor Field, 
designed for use in Grade V, has one great advantage over many books now in 
use: the vocabulary includes principally words chosen from the list prepared by 
Buckingham and Dolch (A Combined Word List). The only exceptions are prop- 
er names and about a hundred words that constitute a peculiar and necessary 
historical vocabulary. Because of the controlled vocabulary the book is well 
adapted for use by fifth-grade children. 

The Table of Contents lists nineteen chapters and an Introduction. The In- 


1 Clella Lester Perkins and Others. The Silver Book of Songs: Song Material for All 
Grades. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 1935. Pp. 132. $0.25. 

2 Walter Taylor Field, Finding the New World: From Leif the Lucky to the Pilgrims 
of Plymouth. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935. Pp. viii+430. 
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troduction describes briefly conditions in the New World before the coming of 
the white man. Each of the nineteen chapters tells the story of the adventures of 
an explorer who had something to do with the discovery and the opening-up of 
the New World. The chapters are interestingly written, the aim being to em- 
phasize the romantic aspects of the age of discovery and exploration. Because 
of this fact and because of the excellent style in which the stories are written, 
they will appeal strongly to children. They should have an attraction equal to 
that of the very best children’s literature. This attractiveness is increased by 
the fact that the author frequently quotes from original sources, especially in the 
chapter dealing with the adventures of Captain John Smith, in which appear 
quotations from Smith’s own General History of Virginia. 

The contents of a book normally should be a logical development of the gen- 
eral idea expressed in the title. This title indicates that the author intends to 
show the manner in which European peoples found and opened up the New 
World. An inspection of the Table of Contents, however, shows that ten chap- 
ters, or more than half the book, deal with Spanish explorers. One is struck by 
the omission of a single story dealing with Portuguese activities in the discovery 
and opening-up of Brazil, a country of the greatest importance in resources, 
population, and wealth. This emphasis on the Spanish element may be inevi- 
table because the author selected 1620 as the chronological limit for this series of 
historical tales. If the time limit had been set a little later, it would have been 
possible to include more than one French explorer and additional English ex- 
plorers. La Salle or Joliet and Marquette might well have been included, as well 
as Radisson, a colorful and romantic figure who antedated both La Salle and 
Marquette in the Mississippi Valley and who was instrumental in founding the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Such a treatment perhaps would have presented an 
arrangement of material more in accordance with the relative importance of the 
parts played by England, France, Holland, Spain, and Portugal in the opening- 
up of the New World. 

The book is well made, with a pleasing binding and excellent print. The nu- 
merous and interesting illustrations, largely drawn from paintings by artists, are 
as close an approximation to what actually happened as it is possible to arrive at 
after a lapse of centuries. Several maps and charts indicate routes followed by 
exploring expeditions. The book contains a good index, in which the correct 
pronunciation of all words likely to cause trouble is explained. 

On the whole, Finding the New World is a well-written and a useful textbook. 
It will be a welcome addition to the available material for the teaching of history 


in Grade V. 


State TEACHERS COLLEGE, St. CLouD, MINNESOTA 


D. S. BRAINARD 


European backgrounds in the distant past.—It is noteworthy that almost all 
the writers of elementary-school textbooks and references who have dealt with 
the European hackground of American history have devoted half or more of the 
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space to medieval and modern Europe and have given less space, though not 
minor emphasis, to the early world-civilization. In a volume by Salisbury and 
Stedman! only the background in ancient history is dealt with. This fact alone 
is sufficient to challenge the attention of the teacher of history and to cause 
speculation as to the meaning and the purpose of such a volume in the field of 
elementary-school history. For example, a glance at nine other widely used 
textbooks in this field (those by West and West, Tappan, Halleck and Frantz, 
Gordy, Coulomb and others, Clark and Gordy, Beard and Bagley, Greenwood, 
and Coulomb) for Grades V and VI reveals that practically two-thirds of their 
space, on the average, deals with the periods of the Middle Ages and modern 
times, beginning approximately with the fall of Rome. 

This exclusive emphasis on ancient history again brings up the problem that 
the present reviewer mentioned, in the June, 1935, number of this journal, in 
his review of Coulomb, Dowling, and Rapp’s Beginnings in the Old World and 
Coulomb’s World Backgrounds, namely, the variety and the lack of sequence that 
are found in the various textbooks and courses being offered today in the social- 
science field, with the attendant confusion in courses that now exists. How much 
this situation is due, in the first instance, to the courses offered and how much to 
the textbooks in their influence on the courses, it is not the purpose of this re- 
view to emphasize; the reviewer simply wishes to call attention once more to 
this problem. 

Regardless of the situation mentioned, however, Salisbury and Stedman’s 
book is excellent for the grades of the elementary school. It has an attractive 
title; good binding; is adequate in the background it covers; is up to date in that 
it has many facts not found in any except the most recent works in the field; and 
connects up ancient origins with present conditions and practices, for instance, 
in the Olympic games and contests. What is more important still, the authors 
have the imagination and the understanding necessary to tell the story of 
ancient civilization in a challenging style and sufficient detail to make it inter- 
esting and easily comprehensible to children of this age. 

Moreover, the authors are trying to give the story of the evolution of Western 
culture, to illustrate the broad principles of the growth of civilization, and to 
furnish interpretive material covering the struggles, failures, and triumphs of 
mankind, which are the foundation of the society of the modern Western world. 
This purpose, however, they confess they are unable to accomplish sufficiently 
without the use of their companion book of “Readings” to supplement the 
textbook. 

The question will persist, nevertheless, in the minds of many teachers: Why 
did the authors close the story of our ancestors with Rome? Do they mean to 
suggest that there has been no significant background since that time? Or 
do they wish to indicate that we should have two separate volumes on the 


«Ethel Imogene Salisbury and Lulu M. Stedman, Our Ancestors in the Ancient 
World: How They Lived. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1935. Pp. x+396. $1.20. 
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story of our ancestors in Europe and the East? If so, how can such a program 
be justified in the crowded curriculum and courses of the present-day school? 


R. E. SwInDLER 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


A description of a unit in science.—The field of techniques in the teaching of 
elementary science is still largely unbroken ground. Few detailed reports of the 
handling of a given body of content material are available. For this reason such 
a book? as the one under review is bound to be enthusiastically received. 

The book deals, as its title suggests, with a unit based on the history of the 
earth. Part I, called “An Adventure in Science with a Fourth Grade,”’ gives 
the setting of the study, an account of the initiation of the unit, a discussion of 
the general method followed, a day-by-day narrative of procedures, a subjective 
evaluation of the unit, and a bibliography. Part II, called “Objective Evidence 
of Children’s Learnings in Science,’’ includes an account of testing procedures, 
tables of test results, and an interpretation of those results. The Appendix gives 
two forms of an objective test in elementary science. 

One sees at a glance that the scope of the unit discussed is much greater than 
the scope of the ordinary unit in elementary science. The unit embodies prac- 
tically all the content material covered in the course of a school year by the 
fourth-grade groups who handled it. Much of the work of the grade was built 
around it. The report covers a period of three years and tells of the experiences 
of three different classes with the material. The outline of content covered dif- 
fered somewhat in the three years. A variation is to be expected since the author 
holds that pupil responses and interests should direct the course of a unit—that 
there should be no attempt to set up in advancea certain set of facts, concepts,and 
generalizations as goals. However, some idea of the scope of the unit can be given 
by the subdivisions of the content as it was handled one of the three times: “‘Mag- 
netism and Gravity,’’ “Theories of the Earth’s Origin,”’ “Heavenly Bodies,” “‘At- 
mosphere,” “‘Water,”’ “Rocks and Minerals,” and “Development of Life.” 

The unit was handled by the regular classroom teacher. Special teachers and 
experts in testing were called in when their help was needed. 

Unfortunately, a bad impression is created by the running account of the 
first two or three “lessons’’ of the unit. Apparently, both the teacher and the 
pupils confused the terms “gravity” and ‘“‘magnetism.”’ Moreover, the class 
was allowed to go far afield at various places later in the unit. A case in point 
is the discussion of bacterial diseases which grew out of the question of how life 
started on the earth. Many readers, of course, will disagree with the author’s 
premise that no given body of facts, concepts, and generalizations should be set 
up as goals in advance. Many, too, will answer in the affirmative the question 
that the author herself raises of whether the unit is too comprehensive— 
whether it would gain by being broken into smaller units. 

* Edna Bridge Leining, Millions of Years in a Winter. Lincoln School Curriculum 
Studies, Units of Work. New York: Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. Pp. viii+-198. 
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In spite of the adverse criticisms that may be justly made and of possible 
differences in viewpoint, the book is worth careful reading and consideration by 
every teacher of elementary science. The frankness of the narrative is to be 
commended. The author does not hesitate to tell when accomplishment fell 
short of expectation. For example, at the end of the report of the work of one 
day, the author writes, ‘““The experiment with the small circular balloons will 
have to be repeated because either the measurements of the circumferences were 
inaccurate or the balloons leaked” (p. 41). The section on testing has many 
helpful suggestions concerning the administration and interpretation of essay 
and interview tests. Emphasis throughout is put on the method of science as 
well as on the facts of science. Above all, the author paints a clear picture of 
how many types of activity—silent reading, oral reading, experimentation, con- 
struction of simple pieces of apparatus, careful observation, field trips, erecting 
displays of materials, giving assembly exercises, drawing, writing, and class 
discussions—can be made to play important parts in the development of a unit. 

The testing program, as the author clearly points out, was initiated as a 
means of establishing the value of the unit—as a demonstration that the chil- 
dren reached worth-while ends. No definite evidence was sought as a proof that 
the method followed was the best method of presenting the material. The au- 
thor’s conclusion is merely that it appears to be practicable for any group of 
normal fourth-grade children under the guidance of a sympathetic teacher to 
obtain through such a unit an experience rich in science learnings. The con- 


clusion is sound. 
BERTHA M. PARKER 
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Companion Series. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. 266. $0.72. 

RocErs, LESTER B., ADAMs, Fay, and Brown, WALKER. Story of Nations. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936 (complete edition). Pp. x+704. $2.12. 

RuGEN, MABEL E., and SAURBORN, JEANETTE B. Physical Education Teaching 
Manual. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Bros., Inc., 1936 (experimental 
edition). Pp. vit+140. $2.50. 

Rucc, HARoLp, and KrRuEGER, Loutse. Man and His Changing Society: Vol. 
IV in Elementary School Course, Peoples and Countries. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1936. Pp. x+482. $1.08. 

SHEDLOCK, Marie L. The Art of the Story-Teller. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1936 (revised). Pp. xviii+286. 

Tippett, JAMES S. Henry and the Garden, pp. 46: Stories about Henry, pp. 94. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1936. 

TRAFTON, GILBERT H., and SmitH, Victor C. Science in Daily Life. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1936. Pp. xiv+69c. $1.26. 

Turner, C. E., BEckwitu, ALICE L., and MorGANn, NELL JOSEPHINE. 7he Joy 
Family, pp. viiit+130, $0.56; Teacher’s Guide for Use with “The Joy Family,” 
pp. 14. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1936. 

WEBSTER, EpwarD HARLAN, and WARRINER, JOHN E. Jeacher’s Guide and 
Test Book To Accompany “Good English through Practice”: Book I, pp. 62; 

Book II, pp. 76; Book III, pp. 58. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1936. $0.72 each. 

WueEat, Harry G. Practice Book for Arithmetic: Grade II, pp. 92, $0.24; Grade 

ITI, pp. 126, $0.24; Grade IV, pp. 128, $0.24; Grade V, pp. 160, $0.28; Grade 
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VI, pp. 160, $0.28; Grade VII, pp. 160, $0.28; Grade VIII, pp. 160, $0.28. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1936. 

The Winston Simplified Dictionary for Schools. Edited by Thomas Kite Brown 
and William Dodge Lewis. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1936. Pp. 

x+950+24 maps. $1.28. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Abstracts of Papers at the St. Louis Meeting, 1936. Yearbook XXIV of the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education. Edited by Fowler D. 
Brooks. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 64. $0.50. 

Adult Education for Social Change: A Handbook for Leaders and Members of 
Discussion Groups, Forums, and Adult Classes. Edited by Thomas K. 
Brown, Jr. Philadelphia: Social Order Committee (Social Service Building, 
311 South Juniper Street), 1936. Pp. 36. $0.15. 

Art Education Today, 1936: An Annual Devoted to the Problems of Art Educa- 
tion. Sponsored by Members of the Fine Arts Staff of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. Pp. 118. 

AsuBy, LYLE WALTER. The Efforts of the States To Support Education: As Re- 
lated to the Adequacy of Financial Support Provided and the Ability of the 
States To Support Education. Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1936. Pp. 64. 

ConarD, EpirH UNDERWOOD. Trends in Manuscript Writing. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. x+3o0. 

CRAMER, JOHN FRANCIS. Australian Schools through American Eyes. Australian 
Council Educational Research Series, No. 42. Melbourne, Australia: Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1936. Pp. 60. 

The Efforts of the States To Support Education: As Related to Adequacy and 
Ability. Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. XIV, 
No. 3. Washington: Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1936. Pp. 105-63. $0.50. 

FANSLER, THOMAS. Organization and Administration of a Community Program 
in Adult Education. New York State Emergency Adult Education Program, 
Series I, Bulletin No. 1. Albany, New York: State Education Department, 
1936. Pp. 26: 

A Handbook of Teacher Tenure: A Report of the Committee on Tenure of the 
National Education Association of the United States. Washington: Research 
Division of the National Education Association, 1936. Pp. 30. $0.25. 

HILDRETH, GERTRUDE. Personality and Interest Inventory, Elementary Form. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. 

Leany, ALIcE M. The Measurement of Urban Home Environment: Validation 

and Standardization of Minnesota Home Status Index. University of 

Minnesota Institute of Child Welfare Monograph Series, No. XI. Minneap- 

olis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1936. Pp. 70. $1.50. 
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Moreau, E. L., and SNEED, MELvin W. The Libraries of Missouri—A Survey 
of Facilities. Research Bulletin No. 236. Columbia, Missouri: Agricultural 
Experiment Station, College of Agriculture, University of Missouri, 1936. 
Pp. 94. 

Music and the Young Child. Compiled by Helen Christianson. Washington: 
Association for Childhood Education (1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest), 
1936. Pp. 32. $0.35. 

Parents and the Latch-Key: A Symposium on Freedom and Guidance for the 
Adolescent by Parents of Children in the Horace Mann Schools and Lincoln 
School. Edited by Elizabeth J. Reisner, Harriet de Onis, and Thalia M. 
Stolper. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. viii 
+56. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 161, Rehabilitation Series No. 21 (1935, 
revised)—Organization and Administration of a State Program of Vocational 
Rehabilitation: A Discussion of the Principles and Methods Involved in 
the Organization and Administration of a State Program of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Pp. viii+56. 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 182, Home Economics Series No. 19 
(1935)—Consumer-Buying in the Educational Program for Homemaking: 
Suggestions for Teachers of Homemaking in Secondary School and Adult 

- Classes. Pp. xiv+ 206. 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 184, Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 
24 (1936)—Procedure for Survey of a State Program of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation: A Manual of Procedure for Assembling and Interpreting Data on 
the Factors Involved in the Conduct of a State Rehabilitation Program. 
Pp. viii+82. 

Safety Education in the Public Schools: A Manual of Organization and Adminis- 
tration. Pennsylvania Curriculum Studies, Bulletin 94. Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1935. Pp. 46. 

WESLEY, Epcar Bruce. Proposed: The University of the United States. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1936. Pp. x+84. $0.75. 

WILHELM, THEODOR, and GRAFE, GERHARD. German Education Today. New 
York: Institute of International Education (2 West Forty-fifth Street), 1936. 
Pp. 34. $0.35. 

Wiuiamson, E. G. The University Testing Bureau: A Manual of Staff Pro- 
cedures. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 1936. Pp. 50 
(mimeographed). $1.00. 

The Young Child in the Museum: Statements from Thirty-five Museums con- 

cerning Museum Activities for Children under Seven. Newark, New Jersey: 

Newark Museum, 1936. Pp. 28. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 
STUDEBAKER, JoHN W. Plain Talk. Washington: National Home Library 
Foundation, 1936. Pp. x+166. $0.25. 
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